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STUDIES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A PRIEST AND A POET., 


By Epcar C. 


INCE the exciting period a few 
years ago when Dr. McGlynn 
became conspicuous by his advocacy 
of the doctrines of Henry George, 
with perhaps the sole exception of 
Monsignor Satolli, no ecclesiastical 
dignitary in this country has been 
more frequently mentioned in the pub- 
lic press than Archbishop Corrigan 
of the Diocese of New York. As his 
name implies, this gentleman is of 
Irish extraction, and it may be added 
that, as in the case of so many other 
men of distinction, his family were 
comparatively obscure. His mother 
is said to have been very devout, and 
to have possessed an intense ambition 
to educate her children for the church. 
In reading character either from a 
study of a living subject or from por- 
traits, the philosophical phrenologist 
needs to be equipped with an exten- 
sive knowledge of various types of 
people as regrds sex, temperament, 
nationality, etc.,if he expects to work 
with facility. At the same time he 
must not confine himself to any fixed 
rules rstandards to the exclusion of 
the ever-varying peculiarities or mod- 
ification which are constantly pre- 
senzed On the contrary, he must 
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read what he finds, whether he has 
ever seen the same combination be- 
fore or not, just as the intelligent 
physician will treat the symptoms in 
any given case, whether he is able 
definitely to associate them with a 
well-known or distinctly classified 
malady or not. 

A glance at the face of Archbishop 
Corrigan would suffice to indicate his 
Celtic lineage, and knowing this fact 
alone we should be prepared to infer 
a great many qualities, both mental 
and temperamental. That is to say, 
we should expect certain qualities to ° 
be present, and in the absence of ob- 
servable signs, we should give to 
those qualities the benefit of all 
doubts. Such is our rule, which, 
however, is only a rule, and must be 
practiced with caution and discretion. 

What then are the elements of char- 
acter which we associate with the 
Irish people? What are the salient 
peculiarities which may be said to 
constitute the Irish type? Without 
answering these questions in detail, 
which would swell the volume of our 
analysis to an undue extent, we may 
say that the Irish are distinguished 
for femininity rather than masculin- 
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ity; art rather than science; oratory 
rather than thought; adaptiveness 
rather than originality; affection and 
diplomacy rather than aggressive 
force; poetry, imagination and relig- 
ious faith rather than interest in the 
practical, material, mechanical or 
commercial spheres of life. Accord- 
ingly, we find in the Irish physical 
organization a tendency to roundness 
or softness of outline with compara- 
tively yielding tissues. These are 
marks of the feminine nature as op- 
posed to the dominant squareness of 
the male type, and in the present sub- 
ject may be found an interesting illus- 
tration of the rule. In this face and 
form there are no sharp angles. The 
shoulders slope; the cheeks are 
rounded; the lips are full and the 
head is expanded so as to present 
a singular appearance of smoothness. 
These facts are in perfect harmony 
with the general leaning to religious 
life. In this head there is a remark- 
able predominance of brain forward 
and upward from the ear. The back 
head is very short, however, in which 
respect it is a marked exception to 
the Irish type. This signifies a lack 
of personal attachment or friendship 
and love of the opposite sex, with 
comparative indifference to children 
and domestic ties. In still another 
important particular the Archbishop 
is exceptional, for his head rises in 
the rear of the crown to an extraor- 
dinary height at Firmness and Dig- 
nity. These two latter qualities are 
well-known characteristics of the 
English, and are found among the 
Irish only in rare cases. However, 
in consideration of the femininity in 
this temperament, we infer that there 
would be a phase of manifestation of 
these two faculties quite different 
from the color they would exhibit in 
a more virile individual. Thus in 
this instance we should expect Firm- 
ness to be manifested in acts of op- 
position and perhaps contrariness; 
and the self-esteem or dignity, in a 
peculiar sensitiveness toall encroach- 
ments upon personal rights. A more 


distinctively masculine temperament 
would evince a species of egotism 
which would be almost tnconscious 
and independent of immediate sur- 
roundings—a sublime indifference to 
petty annoyances and trivial inter- 
ferences. Such a man would seldom 
condescend to notice a small act 
of insubordination or contradiction. 
He would not be on the alert to say 
black the instant somebody else said 
white, or north because somebody 
else said south. In other words, 
the strongly masculine man is less 
sensitive, less responsive, less likely 
to be interested in details, and with 
a supreme consciousness of his great 
power, he is without fear and with- 
out interest in the buzzing and bark- 
ing of diminutive foes. 

In every feature of the Arch- 
bishop’s face, especially in the eye, 
there is a suggestion of responsive- 
ness to every form or phase of inva- 
sion upon his personal domain, 
whether great or small. Such a man 
receives impressions from the very 
atmosphere in which he happens to 
be placed, although there may not be 
a tangible object in sight, an audible 
sound, or any other channel of com- 
munication open to the ordinary 
senses. His skin is ruddy and clear, 
and of that texture which shows a 
high degree of nervous susceptibility. 

He also loves approval, and having 
an almost equal desire for independ- 
ence, he will display ambition to be 
recognized for his authority and per- 
sonal merit. He would hardly be 
vain of riches or notoriety. He craves 
appreciation for his superior moral 
and intellectual qualities. It will 
please him to be reminded of his in- 
fluence and the extent of his learn- 
ing. He cannot be indifferent in the 
presence of arival. He is quick to 
make comparisons between his 
achievements and those of others, 
and to resent the slightest usurpation 
of prerogatives that belong exclu- 
sively to him. He is very touchy, 
and though often hurt, he will not 
change his route to escape a storm of 
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arrows. He must have his own way 
first, and after that is accomplished, 
a word of commendation fills him 
with delight. 

The signs of conscientiousness are 
less pronounced than those of religious 
idealism. The governing motive in 
such a character is not so much a Jove 
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of equity in the abstract as it is a de- 
sire fora moral paradise whose beauty 
he may enjoy without anxiety as to 
its construction or cost. With the 
eye of an artist, he views moral per- 


fection as a picture to be painted 
without economy in the use of color. 
It is to be made with a view to the 
final effect. If some of the brushes 
wear out and have to be thrown away 
—no matter. If the tints in certain 
places have to be rubbed out and 
painted over again several times— 
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very well. And then he isquite will- 
ing to wait for the paint to dry. 

He is also satisfied to try some ex- 
periments. He believes in certain 
rules, but he is not inflexible in a 
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matter of method. He will be per- 
sistent in purpose, but not in the mode 
of execution. He feels that the whole 
course of nature is in a certain sense 
a system of favoritism. He knows 
that millions of seeds perish on the 
* cold, barren rocks, where but one is 
welcomed to the bosom of the earth 
and warmed by the kisses of the sun 
into all the fullness and richness of 
life and love. 

Does he pity the poor outcasts? Yes, 
he soon turns from the stern rocks 
of Sinai, and, in a newer, more opti- 
mistic faith, a gospel of mercy, 
finds hope and consolation. And 
still he is not wholly generous. We 
simply mean that he leans to mercy 


rather than to justice, but his 
poetization of morality is stronger 
than either. He has not the 


squareness of the rear top head that 
shows the love of right in a dominant 
degree. And his eye has the droop- 
ing lid which bespeaks the diplo- 
mat. Such a man may always tell 
the truth, perhaps, but from a large 
assortment of truths he will make a 
judicious and expedient selection. 
He may never deceive, but he will 
not always enlighten. Nor is the 
chin as square as is usual in the most 
uncompromising lovers of justice. 
The same may also be said of his 
hand, which is small and of the taper- 
ing form usually found among poets, 
singers and others whose tastes are 
above the plane of the real, fixed and 
measured conditions of every-day 
practicality. 

The lack of order as shown by the 
flattened outer corner of the eyebrow 
is another peculiarity often present in 
the combination just described. Or- 
der implies precision, and precision 
implies stiffness, which in turn sug- 
gests straightness, and thus by 
analogy, the sense of _ rectitude. 
However, where intellect, esthetic 
and religious sentiment are as strong 
as in the present instance, the want 
of conscientiousness will rarely be 
apparent. 

Veneration, faith 


and charity 


produce a noticeable elevation of 
the frontal top head.  Ideality 
expands the upper temples and 
proclaims a high order of love for 
the beautiful. And as the head is 
narrow in the region near the ears at 
the sense of property, mechanical 
impulse, etc., this idealism will be 
expressed in the direction of the 
metaphysical or supra-material. Thus 
he will enjoy the exquisite in relig- 
ion, literature, vocal music, etc., 
rather than perfection in landscapes 
or human mechanical art. 

His intellect is many sided, but 
not remarkable for accuracy. He 
could comprehend a vast deal of 
general learning, and is better 
adapted to the domain of religious 
history or philosophy than any de- 
partment of physical science. The 
upper portions of the forehead pre- 
dominate, and such a mind naturally 
finds gratification only in the con- 
templation cf elevated themes. 


DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


In the distinguished poet and 
physician who has recently passed 
away, there was a remarkable illus- 
tration of the value of quality in the 
organization. Dr. Holmes was a 
small figure physically, and though 
his head was rather large in propor- 
tion, it was the exceeding fineness of 
his fiber as much as the developments 
of his brain, to which we must look 
for an explanation of his singular 
talents. Here we have again a pe- 
culiar blending of the masculine and 
feminine natures, with a predomi- 
nance of the latter. 

The literary labors of this brilliant 
man are so well known, and his 
character has shown out in his writ- 
ings so vividly, that our readers will 
doubtless expect little from us further 
than an explanation of the agreement 
between his physical developments 
and his work. Dr. Holmes had deli- 
cacy of affection. That is shown in 
the eye, the short nose, the com- 
pressed lips, to say nothing of the 
drooping shoulders and other marks 
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of feminine instinct. He was pre- 
éminently hopeful, buoyant, cheer- 
fu', sprightly, gay and optimistic. 
He was also sensitive to praise, and 
had the relative superior develop- 
ment of Approbativeness over Self- 
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out any of their heaviness. He was 
as wide awake and as active, if not 
as nervous, as the most typical prod- 
uct of the last generation in this 
country. Indeed, the grosser ele- 
ments of body and mind seemed to 
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esteem, or dignity, which is very 
characteristic of vivacious and witty 
people as a class, and of the Ameri- 
cans, the French and the Irish as 
nations. He represented in many 
ways the higher culture of New Eng- 
land. He had the intelligence of the 





mother-nation—the English — with- 
have been almost entirely eliminated 
from him while he was yet young. 
Conscientiousness was doubtless 
less influential than benevolence. 
Sympathy was the key to his moral 
nature. And though endowed with 
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considerable reverence, he was not 
restrained from free criticism of all 
old ideas. In this respect he was 
much like Emerson; and though 
his name has not been associated 
very largely in the minds of the peo- 
ple with religious heresy, he be- 
longed practically to that school of 
reformers of whom Wendell Phillips, 
Theodore Parker, Llyod Garrison, and 
Henry Ward Beecher were aggressive 
representatives. His famous poem, 
the ‘‘ One-Horse Shay,” was really a 
satire upon the crumbling Calvinism 
of his day. 

Coming to the intellect, the percep- 
tives are not remarkably strong. 
There is the deficient Order, which is 
almost the invariable rule in people of 
genius, especially literary, but the 
sack-like fullness under the eyes be- 
tokens extraordinary fluency of 
speech. In the upper forehead we 
see the expansion of large Ideality, 
Causality and Mirthfulness. Then, 
taking into account the feminine nose, 
the expressive eye and the fineness of 
thetexture, itis easy tounderstand why 
his writings were brilliant, pungent, 
piquant and humorous, rather than 
dryly profound and original. He had 
ingenuity, skill, fertility, and an effer- 
vescent quality of mind which, to- 
gether with a remarkable quaintness, 
led people to call him original. But 
his work was not done in the heaviest 
vein. He was a long way from being 
original as were Dr. Gall, Herbert 
Spencer and Charles Darwin. As an 
illustration of the tendency in second 
and third rate minds to indulge in wit 
at the expense of truth, Dr. Holmes, 
in his early life, commited the mis- 
take of criticising Phrenology in a 





way which a temperate, careful and 
accurate man in his position as pro- 
fessor of anatomy in Harvard Col- 
lege ought not to have done. He said 
that ‘‘ to attempt to read character by 
Phrenology was as absurd as to judge 
the contents of a money safe by the 
size of its rivet-knobs.”. This would 
have been a bright bit of comparison, 
if the ‘‘ bump” delusion in regard to 
Phrenology were true, but it is to be 
regretted that the brilliant professor 
was the author of this sarcasm which 
has been repeated by thousands and 
thousands of people to the great det- 
riment of our cause. However, we 
are glad tosay that in his later utter- 
ances the genial doctor modified his 
opinions of the subject very much. 
And while he did a good deal of 
harm by a thoughtless word in the 
instance we have given, he was a 
man of rare purity of soul, to whom 
all friends of humanity are greatly 
indebted. 

If his middle face had been longer, 
and he had had more caution and sa- 
gacity in matters of human nature, 
which might have made him a phre- 
nologist, of course, he might not then 
have enriched our literature with the 
numerous gems which now bear his 
name. We must not expect univer- 
sal perfection in this life. Constituted 
as we are, we must commit some 
blunders to know the value of success. 
Perfection implies stagnation. There 
can be no happiness except in action, 
and, on the whole, the author of the 
‘** Autocrat” was not only phenome- 
nally active himself ina useful sphere, 
but accomplished a wonderful work in 
stimulating others to a life of indus- 
try in the pursuit of noble aims. 




















HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
GREAT HISTORIC CHARACTERS. 


JONATHAN TRUMBULL, 
GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT. 


N the religious world deceased 
saints are not canonized until a 
hundred years have elapsed since 
they left their earthly sphere. In 
the patriotic world it is perhaps ap- 
propriate and quite natural, in look- 
ing at the great characters that have 
figured in national history, to look 
back for a century and view the lives 
and doings of eminent patriots, when 
nothing but the masterful phases of 
their character, which are imperish- 
able, remain to be considered. The 
little, private enmities and selfish 
rivalries which give friction while 
strong men are struggling for place, 
power and opportunity, die out and 
are .forgotten as the generations of 
men succeed and see only tlie in- 
candescent characteristics which, 
like the pure light of the lamp in the 
distant lighthouse, have  distin- 
guished their predecessors. 

So, in our day, we look back to 
the Revolution; we study its heroes 
and statesmen with reverence and 
admiration, and learn their acts of 
self-sacrifice and lessons of wisdom 
and patriotic devotion to the public 
good. 

We present here one of the best 
historical characters and one of the 
best friends of Washington, in the 


portrait of Jonathan Trumbull, 
called by Washington, ‘‘ Brother 
Jonathan.” 


In this portrait the physiologist 
observes a harmonious constitution. 


From head to foot he was not only 
well organized and well proportioned, 
but there was a fineness of quality 
that attracts attention, and a hand- 
some face which well befits so fine a 
physical form. The Phrenologist 
sees in such a head and face an am- 
plitude of intellectual and moral 
power. That large forehead shows 
sharpness of perception and clear- 
ness of observation. It evinces also 
an excellent memory and power to 
retain the knowledge which the per- 
ceptives acquire. Inthe upper part 
of the forehead we observe the very 
strong Causality and Comparison, 
which rendered him a philosophical 
man of comprehensive judgment and 
solid understanding. In the top- 
head there was elevation, indicating 
determination, integrity and the 
higher moral faculties. The side- 
head is not broad and therefore does 
not indicate selfish propensity, but per- 
mits the exercise of unselfish patriotic 
public spirit. We notice also large 
Order, and the style of the dress in 
which the portrait was painted shows 
method, taste and refinement; and 
the refinement of the features, the 
brightness of the eye and the ex- 
pansiveness of the forehead are in- 
dications that Ideality and artistic 
taste are prominently shown. Such 
a face and head and such a bodily 
form would command respect in any 
country or in any age. He looks to 
be a peer of the best, and therefore 
capable of being a patron and pro- 
tector of the ignorant and the poor. 
It was to men such as he, with their 
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wisdom, courage and patriotic devo-- membrance, and their characters will 
tion, that the United States owe the adorn the pages of history as long as 





FIG. 186. JONATHAN ‘TRUMBULL. 


achievement of American liberty. virtue, talent and patriotism are 
The wisdom, the self-denial, the respected among men. 

sagacity and the moral power which He belonged to the class in which 
animated the leaders of the Revolu. the Adamses, the Hancocks, the 
tion are worthy of regret and re- Pinckneys, the Henrys, the Law- 
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rences, the Masons, the Rutledges, 
the Morrises, the Hamiltons and the 
Washingtons belonged, who con- 
ceived and achieved the revolution 
and gave us the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Jonathan Trumbull was born at 
Lebanon, Connecticut, October 12th, 
1710, and died there August 17th, 
1785. Hewas graduated at Harvard 
College in the year 1727; he studied 
theology and was licensed to preach, 
but in 1731 he took the place of an 
elder brother, who was lost at sea, in 
his father’s mercantile business. In 
1738 he was elected to the General 
Assembly of Connecticut, of which, 
in 1739, he became speaker. He 
became Judge of the County Court, 
Assistant Judgeof the Superior Court, 
and from 1766 to 1769 he was Chief 
Judge of the Superior Court. In 1767 
and 1768 he was elected Deputy 
Governor and in 1769 Governor of 
the Colony, which office he held until 
1783, when he resigned. He was one 
of the first to espouse the popular 
cause in the troubles preceding the 
Revolution, and in 1765 refused to 
take the oath required of all officials 
to support the provisions of the 
stamp act; and he codperated with 
vigor in securing the independence 
of the colonies. Washington relied 
on him, says Sparks, ‘‘as one of his 
main pillars of support,” and was 
accustomed to consult him in emer- 
gencies. The personification humor- 
ously applied to the United States is 
said to have had its origin in a phrase 
sometimes used by Washington: ‘‘Let 
us hear what brother Jonathan says.” 

Washington kept up an intimate 
correspondence with Governor Trum- 
bull throughout the Revolution, and 
to his sharp sagacity, his courage, 
prudence and wisdom in a day which 
tried men's souls, may be attributed 
much of the success which Washing- 
ton and his army secured in those 
gloomy times; and when we think of 
the achievements which the Ameri- 
cans attained against so powerful a 





nation as England, having but a 
handful of inhabitants and very little 
of wealth, it is an astonishment that 
independence was secured. Ameri- 
cans should be thankful to the 
quarrelsome spirit of the European 
nations which gave England some- 
thing to do nearer home, otherwise 
we would to-day have been a colony, 
and largely crippled in our enterprise. 
England has the best colonies in the 
world, but none of her colonies have 
the elbow-room and the opportunity 
for the achievements which have 
been wrought out under the Ameri- 
can flag. 


ALBERT GALLATIN. 


This interesting figure ; this master- 
ful thinker; this natural financier and 
comprehensive business manager ; this 
patriot of America and one of its best 
servants during along and useful life, 
was a native of Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he was born the 2oth of Jan- 
uary, 1761, and died in Astoria, N. 
Y., Aug. 12, 1849. His father was a 
counselor of state and _ intimately 
connected with public affairs in his 
country. The son, Albert, graduated 
at the University of Geneva, 1779, and 
the next year embarked for America, 
and from that time on became one of 
the foremost men in the land. He 
met General Washington in 1784, who 
became his friend and patron. In that 
year he had purchased a large tract of 
land in Virginia, for the purpose of 
forming a settlement, but the hostili- 
ties of the Indians led him to refrain 
from it. While surveying these lands 
he first met Washington, who also 
owned large estates in that region. 

As Washington was seated in his 
land agent's log cabin, surrounded by 
a number of squatters and hunters, 
whom he was examining with a view to 
ascertain the best route across the Al- 
leghanies, Gallatin stood in the crowd 
looking on for some time, while Wash- 
ington put his questions with slowness 
and deliberation, and carefully noted 
down the answers. It was soon evi- 
dent to the quick-minded Swiss that 
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there was but one practicable pass. Washington, laying down his pen, 
He grew impatient at Washington’s 











looked at him in evident displeasure, 


FIG. 187. ALBERT GALLATIN, 


slowness in coming to a conclusion, 
and suddenly cried out: ‘‘Oh, it’s 
plain enough that (naming the place) 
is the most practicable.” The bystand- 
ers stared with astonishment, and 


but did not speak. Presently hefre- 
sumed his pen, put a few more ques- 
tions, then suddenly threw down his 
pen, and, turning to Gallatin, said: 
‘* You are right, sir.” After Gallatin 
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went out Washington inquired about 
him, made his acquaintance, and 
urged him to become his land agent. 
Gallatin declined the offer, and by the 
advice of Patrick Henry he purchased 
land on the banks of the Mononga- 
hela, in Fayette County, Pa., settled 
there, became naturalized, and de- 
voted himself to agricultural pursuits. 

In 1789 he was a member of the 
convention to revise the constitution 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and in 
the two succeeding years was a mem- 
ber of the legislature. In 1793 the 
legislature elected him United States 
Senator, but there was question as to 
his eligibility, not having been a citizen 
during nine years required by the con- 
stitution, as he did not take the oath 
of allegiance until 1785. He was, 
however, elected to Congress, and 
continued a member of that body 
from 1795 until r8or. 

He directed his attention particu- 
larly to financial questions, made im- 
portant speeches on ‘‘ Foreign Inter- 
course” and onthe ‘‘ Navy Establish- 
ment.” On May 15, 1801, he was 
appointed by President Jefferson, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which office 
he held under him and under Madison 
until 1813. He was eminently suc- 
cessful in his management of the 
Treasury Department, and soon at- 
tained a reputation as one of the first 
financiers of the age. He systema- 
tized the mode of disposing of the pub- 
lic lands, and wasa zealous advocate of 
internalimprovements. In 1809 Presi- 
dent Madison offered him the State 
Department, which he declined. In 
1813 President Madison nominated 
as ministers to negotiate a treaty of 
peace with England, Gallatin, James 
A. Bayard and John Quincy Adams, 
and his name is attached to the treaty 
of peace. In 1826 he was appointed 
by President Adams Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to Great Britain, andin 1827 
he took up his residence in the city of 
New York. 

In 1830 he was chosen president 
of the council of the University of 
New York, and from 1831 to 1839 he 


was president of the National Bank 
of the City of New York, and on 
resigning that office he was succeeded 
by his son, James Gallatin. 

In 1846, during the Oregon diffi- 
culties, he published letters on the 
‘** Oregon Question,”’ distinguished by 
impartiality, moderation and power 
of reasoning. He was strongly 
opposed to war, and during the war 
with Mexico he wrote a pamphlet of 
which 150,000 copies were printed, 
and which had a marked influence on 
public opinion. 

Few men have done more for: the 
prosperity of the United States than 
this adopted citizen. We have given 
this blographical sketch so that the 
readers can follow the description 
and estimate which we make of his 
character and talents, which are so 
vividly presented in his face and 
head. 

In the first place he had a compact 
constitution; vigor, fiber, endurance 
and power belongedtohim. He had 
a definite development of the physi- 
ognomy; his features were marked 
and sharp, indicating intelligence and 
especially financial ability. He had 
a fine development of Language; the 
eye is prominent, well-opened and 
well-protruded. He was able to pre- 
sent his thoughts in a clear, convinc- 
ing manner, and that is one essential 
element of the leader. Moses was 
slow of speech, but he had in his mind 
the logical elements of the leader, 
although he needed language, and 
Aaron, his brother, was a good 
speaker. He was attached tothe work 
of Moses and communicated his 
thoughts successfully to the people. 
Gallatin has the language of Aaron 
and the law-giving power of Moses; 
they are combined in one and the 
same person. The reader will ob- 
serve the very great prominence of 
the upper part of the forehead; there 
is massiveness of the reasoning facul- 
ties, and the sharpness of the feat- 
ures and the definiteness of the ex- 
pression of the face indicate that his 
mind was exceedingly active. That 
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his constitution was well sustained, 
carrying him to the remarkable age 
of eighty-eight years, would show 
also that his brain, by such a body, 
was amply nourished and _ vivified, 
hence his early talent, sagacity and 
power to win place, position and 
command respect of such men as 
Washington and his confréres, Madi- 
son and the rest, are all evidences 
that his phrenology was not only 
amply and excellently, but also ad- 
mirably sustained by a good physi- 
ology. 

The reader will notice how broad 
the head is in the region of the 
temples; how wide and swollen it is 
just forward of where the hair com- 
mences on the region of the temples. 
In that wide development of front side 
head large Constructiveness is pre- 
éminent and also large Acquisitive- 
ness, which gives a sense of property 
and rendersa man an adept in finan- 
cial conditions. He had large Calcu- 
lation and Order; hence his tendency 
to systematize and organize financial 
affairs; and having been for many 
years president of a bank, which posi- 
tion he held until quite advanced in 
age, resigning it to his son, shows 
that his power lay in organization, in 
finance and in general management. 

Then the moral developments are 
good; his head is high; Conscien- 
tiousness and Hope were large; 
Veneration was well developed, and 
Ideality, Caution and Mirthfulness 
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were all amply developed. In fact, 
Albert Gallatin was a great charac- 
ter. That he made sucli a favorable 
impression in a new country upon its 
ablest men, and sustained himself 
through all the struggles and clashes 
of opinion and talent, and that he 
had to do with the formation and re- 
formation. of the United States gov- 
ernment and its financial affairs, are 
evidences that he had a great deal of 
the right material in him and used it 
to excellent advantage; and, as an 
evidence of his morality and right- 
eousness, in splendid contrast to some 
men of our present time, it may be 
mentioned as a fact in his biography 
that in 1815 he was appointed Minis- 
ter to France, where he remained 
until 1823. During this period he 
was twice deputed on special missions 
of importance—to the Netherlands in 
1817 and to Englandin 1818. While 
in this office he rendered some essen- 
tial service to Mr. Alexander Baring 
in the negotiation of a loan for the 
French government. This, of course, 
was private service, and Mr. Baring 
in return pressed him to take a part 
of the loan, offering him such advan- 
tages in it that, without advancing 
any funds, he could have realized a 
fortune. ‘‘I thank you,” was Gal- 
latin’s reply; ‘‘I will not accept your 
obliging offer, because a man who 
has had the direction of the finances 
of hiscountry as long as I have should 
not die rich.” 


WHAT IS MIND? 


EING is constructed on the biune 

or sexual principle. First, Spirit 

and Matter, or active and passive; 
next, positive and negative, or male 
and female. The Ego, then, has only 
two great attributes, Sense and Love, 
or Perception and Desire, which may 
be manifested as any number of ‘‘ facul- 
ties” in harmony with its needs and 
environments. Phrenology classifies 


the manifestations of the ego as devel- 
oped at this time and place. In other 
words we may say that Substantial 
Energy (an all-inclusive term) hastwo 
fundamental powers, Life and Law, 
Law being the definitive methods of 
Life. Perception implies limitation, 
limitation is law; while Life is the 
eternal potency, a magazine of infinite 
possibilities. 
EpGAR GREENLEAF BRADFORD. 








MUSICIANS AND POETS.* 


By Joun S, Van Creve, Pu.D. 


(Concluded.) 


HERE is no fervor except of the 
religious kind in Whittier, and 
then, with the hatred of wrong, which is 
only another phase of the same thing, 
we find the most innocent trust in 
this man, or rather, we find the same 
feeling existing in two opposite forms, 
just as we find in chemistry a diamond 
and a piece of charcoal, which cer- 
tainly look very unlike, yet are really 
the same substarfce; so it is the same 
gentle Whittier who dreamed about 
the eternal goodness, and said he did 
not care where he was, he knew God 
would always take care of him. This 
same man could talk about the siave 
holders with the most vindictive fury. 
In speaking of those war poems of 
his, Lowell says: 
‘** Not his best, though, for those are struck 
off at white heats, 

When the heart in his breast like a trip- 

hammer beats, 

And can ne’er be repeated again any 

more . 

Than they could have been carefully 

plotted before.” 

Cowper was in many respects the 
English analogue of Whittier. Peo- 
ple call Whittier the American Burns, 
and historically, of course, Burns was 
his poetic father, since it was the 
torch of Burns which dropped the 
living Promethean spark on the al- 
ready prepared field of his poetic 
mind. He did not in any striking 
respect resemble Burns except in his 
dealing with homely domestic scenes; 
in other respects he was anti-Burnsian 
in character; he lacked the things 
which make Burns most pronounced 
and most immortal. 

Cowper, on the other hand, who 
has never been compared to Whittier, 
was the English analogue of Whit- 





* A stenographic report of a lecture de- 
livered before the class of the American 
Institute of Phrenology on the evening of 
October 8th. 


tier; he lived just such a life; he had 
the same intense sense of spiritual 
things, and the same _ indignation 
against wrong; and yet in Cowper’s 
case there was an important difference 
again. His feeble, sensitive nerves, 
combined with the stern teachings of 
the Calvinistic sect, of which he took 
very much (on the ground story), 
made him crazy; he was three times 
an insane man, and in fact died 
when under a cloud of insanity. This 
same man whose last poem was 
called ‘‘A Castaway,’’ who believed 
he was going straight to hell, and 
who had never done _ wickedness 
enough to make him deserve even a 
day in Sing Sing,—this man who be- 
lieved he was going to eternal suffer- 
ing, was one of the strongest and 
yet one of the weakest of our poets. 
What he has produced is intensely 
genuine, and that is its great value. 
He did not write poetry till he was 
about fifty years old. Just think of 
that—a man in whom genius would 
slumber till he was very near through 
the ordinary lifetime! But if you 
want to read the perfection of filial 
tenderness, read that unspeakably 
beautiful poem called ‘‘Lines on the 
Receipt of my Mother’s Picture.’’ It 
is so simple and direct in its form of 
phraseology; every expression of 
emotion is so intense, so sincere, so 
ineffably beautiful, that if the English 
language had not another poem in it, 
this would deserve to be studied as a 
classic by children for thousands of 
years tocome. If the man had never 
written another poem than this, he 
would have deserved a place among 
the immortals; and yet he did write 
much else. So that you see some- 
times a man may not have a whole 
torrent of elements in him, and yet 
may have certain elements that make 
him immortal. Now, of course, we 
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do not pretend to say that Cowper 
never had a love affair, but he had a 
love affair in early life which was 
thwarted, and perhaps he was too 
ultra feminine to have another one. 
He was disappointed in settling in life 
at the right time, and so he lived a 
very quiet life as an old bachelor till 
he was seventy; and during his last 
years he produced many poems of 
great value. 

In his characteristics I see intense 
devoutness of the gentle sort, but 
with trust so all pervading, so phe- 
nomenal. There is in Cowper very 
little expression of confidence; in 
fact, it is very curious. He has writ- 
ten one of the most beautiful hymns 
expressing confidence in God, and 
yet it came to him under very sin- 
gular circumstances. The hymn is 
one I know you are acquainted with. 
It is impossible that any one could 
have gone to church a dozen times 
in a life, and not have heard this 
hymn: 

‘* God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform ” (and so on). 

Now he wrote that hymn, it is said, 
after he had been, as he thought, 
miraculously saved from suicide. In 
one of those fits of desperation, he 
hired a hackman, intending to go 
down to the Thames and throw him- 
self in the water; but the hackman, 
through some accident which was not 
explained, either being too tipsy or 
thinking about his sweetheart, got 
mixed up in the tangle of streets, and 
lost his way; he could not find the 
Thames from that point, and Cowper 
looked upon that as a miraculous or 
providential intervention, as much as 
if the hand of God. had reached out 
from the sky; and he wrote that won- 
derful poem. He seemed never to 
reach a point of ecstasy; it was never 
anything more than a somber, sober 
confidence that, after all, things 
would be all right. Contrast with 
that the wonderfully tender and sweet 
phrases of Whittier: 


‘* I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore.” 

These were two men who possessed 
some of the noblest qualities possible 
to mankind, and yet who were in a 
certain sense very one-sided. 

Now, I will call your attention to 
two other men, Byron and Burns, I 
don’t know that the alliteration has 
anything to do with it, but it is a 
curious fact that these “‘rascal poets’’ 
were the two men whose names at- 
tracted the largest audiences I ever 
had in Cincinnati. Iegave them for 
several seasons under the auspices of 
the colleges of music in their halls of 
art or music, a series of lectures on 
English and American authors; and 
the largest audience in one season 
was in response to the name of Byron, 
and the largest the next season was 
Burns. 

These two men are studies of a 
totally different character—men in 
whom the ultra virile quality becomes 
abnormally energetic, insomuch that 
no sensible lover of mankind, no 
philanthropist, whatever his shade of 
belief in religion, could possibly ap- 
prove of all that they did; and yet I 
will qualify that immediately, for 
I do not think either Burns or 
Byron was half as bad as they were 
painted. I think they made a good 
deal out of their badness; and there 
are people, you know, who, especially 
if they become religious, or if they 
are attacked for not being religious, 
vaunt all their misdeeds and their 
small sins and put then. under a 
magnifying glass. 

There was a good man whose 
religious zeal was a good deal more 
fervent than it was wise, who was 
put to occupy the same room, a 
single room, with a stranger at a 
hotel, on account of its being very 
crowded. 

Now this man believed that St. 
Paul’s expression or St. Paul’s cus- 
tom of being instant in season and out 
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of season with his teachings and ad- 
monitions, that he might by some 
means save some, meant that he 
should parade his religion. So, the 
other man having gotten into bed, he 
kneeled down, and piously closing 
his eyes began to pray, hoping that 
it would do the other man some good; 
and he went through a very elaborate 
and unnecessarily circumstantial ac- 
count of all his wrong-doings, inso- 
much that he might make one think 
of the little girl who asked her ma if 
God really heard her prayers and 
everybody else’s prayers, and she said 
yes, and the little girl replied, ** Poor 
old God!’’ This man was going 
through all his evil deeds, when as 
he finished he got up, and, to his 
astonishment, saw his neighbor dress- 
ed and about to go out the door, and 
he said, ‘“‘Excuse me, sir; what’s the 
matter, sir? Weren’t you to occupy 
this room with me?’’ ‘Do you sup- 
pose I am such a fool as to sleep in 
the same room with such a rascal as 
you have just confessed yourself to 
be?’’ 

I think that sometimes the mis- 
deeds of great men are of that char- 
acter; and I have not the slightest 
doubt that Bunyan was an instance 
in point when he told us how bad he 
was. Most of the ordinary forms of 
badness are so unspeakably common- 
place there is nothing in them; there 
is nothing at all worth talking about. 
If a bad man turns from being a bad 
man to a good man, of course all the 
wickedness he hasdoneis like a writing 
upon a chemical sheet of paper; he 
sees it in a different way; it has the 
same strong appearance that a thing 
would have under the brilliant sun- 
light or an intense electric light, so 
that they may be sincere enough, and 
yet we must not take all they say 
without several grains of salt. I 
think that may be said even of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and certainly of 
St. Augustine. 

Now in reference to the moral 
character of Burns and Byron, it is 
not necessary to say anything further 


than that perhaps enough has been 
made ofit. We have all heard of the 
terrible drunkenness of Edgar Allan 
Poe; and yet I know a man who was 
well acquainted with Edgar Allan 
Poe, and he told me that one glass of 
wine would make him as raving, crazy 
drunk as a dozen glasses would an 
average man, so fine was the poise of 
his nervous sensibilities. 

Burns and Byron, though one 
writes in a dialect, and the other in 
the conventional classic English, 
stand out before the masses as the 
intense representation and the’com- 
plete incarnation of passionate feel- 
ing, passionate emotion rather than 
lofty imagination or profound 
thought. 

I will defy you to go through the 
whole set of Burns’ poems, and find 
an original thought—that seems 
rather a strong statement I suppose 
—to find an original thought. Now 
bear in mind what I say, a thought 
that would put him at all on the level 
of a new thinker, of a man who had 
probed into any great new problem 
of life, and had discovered a new 
kingdom. Now who are the men 
who have discovered those new king- 
doms? Darwin is’ one, Haeckel, 
Kant, Plato, Abelard, and a long list 
of others that I could easily mention 
(certainly Luther among them)—I 
could mention without stopping to 
take my breath, twenty men who have 
discovered new thoughts, or at least 
new ways of putting old thoughts. 
All that Burns ever did was to ex- 
press the feelings and thoughts that 
come to an average man whose feel- 
ings are very intense. What do you 
think of when you look into him? 
You find pity for a little mouse, 
which is very characteristic of him, 
and of all poets; the love of the 
lower animals, not through any de- 
graded coarseness of taste, but the 
reverse, the ultra refinement of taste, 
and through the imagination. That 
is exactly the way that dramatic 
genius with any poet or musician 
works. We find the same expression 
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toward the daisy; we find remorse 
when he feels that he has done that 
which has injured others. We find 
the expression of tender, youthful 
love, and never were there poems ex- 
pressive of that phase of love that 
were more glowing, in which were 
more perfectly united the fervor of 
youthful, innocent feeling in _ its 
purity than Burns has given us. 
Where in the world will you find any- 
thing more exquisite than where he 
speaks of Mary in heaven; where 
more truly religious than in that gen- 
eral sense of trust in the unseen and 
love for what is good and noble in 
the universe, so far as we are able to 
perceive it?) Where will you find any 
more perfect expression of religion 
than in his Cotter’s Saturday Night? 
He bends to the stern, strict burdens 
of life with all its roughness, poverty 
and privation and narrowness, and 
yet there is the touch of the super- 
natural or the superhuman; and yet 
this man did not give us a new idea. 
He speaks with enthusiasm of that 
strange, bleak, wild, romantic coun- 
try of his, and yet he only voiced 
the feelings of every Scotchman. It 
was an exact illustration of what 
Horace said, that poetry was that 
which would make a man say he al- 
ways thought that and believed he 
could write poetry too, and finds he 
cannot. This was what Burns was 
to the Scotch people, and, indeed, to 
the English speaking people of the 
world. He was the perfection of a 
lyric poet, whereas he had no deep 
thoughts; he did not bother us with 
complicated and learned illustrations; 
he had no superabundance of rich 
imagery, no elaboration of profound 
ro carefully elaborated description; 
but he did have heart, heart, heart. 
If he had a feeling, it was intense 
feeling; and he had enough sense of 
rhythm, enough imagination, enough 
power to suggest truth that is found 
originally by others, insomuch that 
he has become the lyric poet of the 
world. 

Now Byron isa different type. He 


had in him what Matthew Arnold 
calls the greatest elemental force 
since Shakespeare, and yet it was 
elemental force which ran in one nar- 
row channel. It was like a stream 
of molten lava rolling down through 
a canyon; it was confined in a nar- 
row but very deep channel. It was 
irresistible in its volume and intense. 
When Byron hated anybody, it was 
ineffable. And yet Byron was cap- 
able of great tenderness. I think 
there are no sweeter lines in the 
world expressive of domestic feeling, 
the love of home, not so much the 
love of wife and children, but just 
the sense of inhabitiveness, the sense 
of being home. Is there anything in 
the language sweeter than this: 


‘’Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest 

bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw 
near home, 

‘Tis sweet to know there is an eye will 
mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we 
come; 

‘Tis sweet to be awakened by the lark, 

Or lulled by falling waters; sweet the 


hum 

Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of 
birds, 

The lisp of children, and their earliest 
words.” 


Now, it seems impossible that the 
man who wrote the bitter, scathing 
things that Byron did, and poured 
contempt like boiling oil of vitriol 
over human shams, and the affec- 
tations of refinement and purity which 
existed in the world, and particularly 
in the English world, for he knew the 
English world from life—it seems im- 
possible to us that a man who could 
feel so much, was capable of so much 
tenderness; and yet I could recite 
illustrations for an hour. He seemed 
to have a whimsical delight in mor- 
bidly protruding his wrong-doings, in 
order to have people make a fuss 
about him. In fact, it is an excel- 
lent study of the nature of Appro- 
bativeness. I think sometimes we 
get an idea that Approbativeness al- 
ways loves praise. I think Approba- 
tiveness loves attention. I believe a 
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man with gigantic Approbativeness 
would rather be abused than not 
spoken to at all. People tell me they 
would rather I would write against 
them than to say nothing about 
them. Those are people with large 
Approbativeness. Byron seemed act- 
ually to enjoy his sufferings. He 
was always telling the world that he 
was not caring anything about it; he 
told them that for three months; it 
was very consistent, of course, like 
the story of the ostrich with his head 
in the sand 

Now a few words about some of 
the American poets. We have some 
great men in this country. The last 
one of the great galaxy just passed 
away yesterday, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He came last, as he al- 
ways prophesied, the last leaf on the 
tree. 

‘* And if I should live to be the last leaf of 
the tree in the spring, 

Let them laugh as I do now at the old 

bough where I cling.” 

In that same poem you have a 
stanza which President Lincoln told 
him was the most pathetic in the lan- 
guage. I will quote it to you be 
cause Dr. Holmes had in him that 
which makes smiles and tears, which 
constitutes the humorist and the 
pathetic writer. He-says, speaking 
of an old man whose friends were all 
dead: 


‘* The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 


Lowell is, to my thinking, the best 
of all the poets, though he is not the 
most popular; and there are good 
reasons for that. The reasons are 
because he was too preachy. He is 
always trying to hammer a doctrine. 
He is either preaching religion or 
ethics or esthetics all the time. In 
the second place, his style utterly 
lacks simplicity. It is too bookish; 
it is so stiff with learning that it is 
like one of those magnificent, royal 
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robes that were positively uncomfort- 
able. And then again, with the 
single exception of the Biglow Papers, 
he dealt with subjects that interest 
only cultivated people. But by 
scholars I think he will always be re- 
garded or ranked as our best poet of 
that cluster. 

Longfellow is just the opposite. 
He is simple, transparent, tender; 
never witty, always gentle, sad, 
slightly melancholy or at least pen- 
sive, and is the complete, perfect 
artistic embodiment of ordinary feel- 
ings of refined people in comfortable 
life; and it is fortunate for us that 
there is this very large clientele in 
America; consequently, it is easy to 
see why Longfellow is so loved. He 
had also a strain of quiet pathos, as 
witness Evangeline, which has hardly 
a superior in the language, especially 
in gentle, spiritual pathos. 

Bryant was a narrow poet, but a 
very lofty one. He wrote some 
poems having great feeling of a cer- 
tain kind, like Whittier, and there is 
a classical purity in his diction, and 
simplicity and clearness in his images, 
and a direct sincerity in his love of 
nature which make him classic; but 
neither in bulk nor range was he a 
great poet. 

Perhaps it may be well to touch for 
a moment upon one of our last great 
censors, a Western man, one who 
comes from a short distance from 
where I live. He has_ imitated 
Lowell in taking up the patois or 
country talk and making poetry of it. 
Of course you know I mean James 
Whitcomb Riley. He has selected 
language that people actually use, 
not book language; it was that 
language that Lowell was always ex- 
pressing with such enthusiasm. But 
Whitcomb Riley, like Burns, has 
taken the words that all people under- 
stand, the thoughts, the sentiments, 
and put them into very musical 
phrases. He has a wonderful sene- 
of rhythm. Open his book ans- 
where, and you will find the moyt 
perfect examples that any rhetorsi 
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cian would be delighted with; most 

perfect examples of rhyme and meter. 

*“‘The goblins will get you if you don’t 
watch out.” 


= But I want to quote another pas- 
sage which struck me as exceedingly 


clever. He is representing a boy as 
talking of his grandfather, and he 
says: 
*“*So remarkably deaf was grandfather 
Squeers, 
That he had to wear lightning rods over 
his ears 
To hear even thunder, and frequently 
then 


He had to request it to thunder again.” 

Now, can you imagine a man any 
deafer than that? I have met Mr. 
Riley on a number of occasions, and 
I am a great admirer of his elocution 
as well as of his poetry. His elocu- 
tion is the perfection of art because it 
is not art. When he begins to talk, 
you say, “‘what a funny, little, thin, 
husky, nasal voice! How is he going 
to elocute with that:’’ He does not 
begin with ‘‘I come not here to talk.”’ 
There is nothing of that. He comes 
as if he were a countryman, but be- 
fore you know it, there are tears in 
your eyes, or else you are convulsed 
with laughter. And he is a marvel- 
ous artist. I asked him about it, and 
he said, “*I just go where every man 
ought to go, to the school of nature.’’ 
He had seen the river and the skies 
and the frogs and the tree-toads, 
and the flies and the mosquitoes. He 
has made a poem about a tree-toad, 
in which he represents the Father 
who sends down the rain as saying, 
**Well, shut up hollering and I will 
come down and rain,’’ just like an 
impatient old father, an impatient 
man. He is a thoroughly delightful 
poet, and yet I am afraid he is going 
to do as Burns did, and just as they 
all do, get out of his element, trying 


to write straightforward English, 
and that won’t work. And he is very 
touchy about it I am‘afraid. He 
did not tell me that, but he said he 


was very much disappointed that 
they did not like his ambitious 
poems so well. He thinks those 


nothing, because 
They come as 


little rhymes are 
they come naturally. 


naturally as the chords from an 
fEolian harp. Suppose the /£olian 
should insist upon making some 


harmonic semi-tones? All the com- 
plicated relations and harmonies exist 
in the piano-forte but not in the 
f£olian harp. And what would you 
say of an olian harp that had a 
voice like an angel filled with envy 
and annoyance because it was nota 
Steinway grand piano? This is just 
what such poets are when they strive 
to be Shakespeares or Dantes. ‘They 
were not made to be Shakespeares or 
Dantes, and we do not want them as 
we do Shakespeares or Dantes or 
Miltons or Homers. 

My opinion has been: asked as to 
Goethe and Schiller. They are the 
two names which stand as the pillars 
which sustain the temple of German 
classic poetry. My own preference 
is a little, I won’t say very much—a 
little for Goethe; he was a broader 
man, a more universal man, but the 
great charm about Schiller was his 
marvelous, idealistic enthusiasm, and 
it."is hard to say which was greater. 
Goethe’s lyrics are more simple, and 
come a little nearer to certain facts 
of everyday life perhaps, and when 
he does become philosophic, he goes 
into the heights that Schiller never 
touches; but in the region where 
Schiller goes, he is marvelous, so 
that upon the whole, I should say 
that the beam would swing most of 
the time. The two planes would be 


about on a level. 
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JOURNAL REMINISCENCES—THE REV. E. A. SMITH. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


T will doubtless be interesting to 
the many readers of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL of to-day, 
to become acquainted with some of 
its early struggles for existence, and 
with some of the noble workers in its 
behalf. Among the latter was the 
Rev. E. A. Smith, who rendered 
such substantial aid to THE JouRNAL 
that the writer of these sketches 
deems him worthy of special men- 
tion. 
In Volume IV. of THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, my brother, O. S. 
Fowler (who then became its editor), 


made an appeal, from which we 
make a few quotations. He said: 
‘*In founding this journal we 


hope to be able to publish a much 
greater number and variety of cuts 
than heretofore, accompanied with a 
brief statement of the characters of 
those represented. * * * The 
science requires, and the student 
needs, an exact representation of 
their originals. This can be done 
only-by making cuts the size of life. 
But such cuts will be expensive. 
This expense should, of right, be 
borne by those who are benefited by 
them. We therefore make an appeal 
to subscribers. Do you wish each 
number to contain cuts, or portraits, 
accurately drawn, and the size of life ? 
And will you pay for this improve- 
ment, not by increasing the price of 
single subscriptions, but by augment- 
ing our number? * * * Our 
means for furnishing the originals for 
these drawings are not equaled in 
this country, if in any other; and the 
advantages of our cabinet, in collecting 
which we have expended several thou- 
sand dollars, and the value of which 
is yet little known, will then 
be transferred to the pages of THE 
JouRNAL, and tothe libraries of sub- 


scribers, and spread over the Union. 
Phrenological biographies of Clay, 
Webster, Adams, Preston, of emi- 


nent lawyers, jurists, divines, and 
others, accompanied with their 
phrenological developments accu- 


rately represented by portraits the 
size of life, cannot fail to be preémi- 
nently interesting and instructive; 
and we hope subscribers will enable 
us to bring them before the public.” 

This and other appeals called forth 
many responses, and among them the 
following extract from a letter to 
the editor from E. A. Smith, of Erwin- 
ton, 5. (.: 

‘*T received your notice that unless 
some greater efforts were made by 
the friends of THE JOURNAL, it must 
cease with the present volume (Vol- 
ume IV). If you resolve to continue 
THE JOURNAL for another year, upon 
reaching Augusta, I will purchase a 
draft for $50, and forward it to the 
publishers in support of the next vol- 
ume, and will then seek to procure 
as many subscribers asI can. I am 
willing to try and continue the above 
amount for three years, provided it 
is needed, and THE JOURNAL sustains 
itscharacter. I would regretexceed- 
ingly to see the work cease.” 

The following extract from Vol. 
VI. shows how this promise was kept: 

““Nobly did this whole-hearted 
patron promise to raise $50 per year, 
for three years, in behalf of Tue 
JourNAL; and nobly has he now re- 
deemed that philanthropic promise by 
having forwarded us $150 in three 
years. His proffered support was 
one means of saving THE JOURNAL 
from dissolution. To him, in part, 
is every reader indebted for what- 
ever of pleasure and profit he may 
derive from the perusal of this and 
subsequent volumes, as well as of the 
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three preceding ones. That such a 
supporter of a publication so useful, 
should have been raised up in 
such a crisis, is a subject of de- 
vout gratitude. May THE JOURNAL 
always deserve, and always find co- 
laborers to extend its circulation and 
augment its usefulness. Of one thing 
I am certain, that it is not possible to 
have another in America, if this jour- 
nal dies; for no other person can be 


deserves the warm and _ hearty 
thanks of every lover of this great 
science.” 

In 1847 Mr. Smith, personally un- 
known to the editor, O. S. Fowler, 
applied for a phrenological descrip- 
tion of character, which was given 
without the least intimation as to who 
he was. The statements then given 
are so in accord with the accompany- 
ing likeness that we think they will 





THE REV, 


found, ready‘to stand in the gap,as I 
have done for five full years, sinking 
thousands of money in it for the first 
three years and losing all my labors 
for the last. Let this journal die, and 
no other will rise to fill its place, and 
phrenology will lose one of its great 
props—its great center of action and 
influence—and by contributing thus 
efficiently to sustain it through this 
crisis of its affairs Mr. E. A. Smith 
has done a great work, for which he 


E. 


A. SMITH, 


be of interest to our readers. 
Fowler said: 

‘**You have great strength of con- 
stitution and power of mind and body. 
You are from a long-lived ancestry, 
and are capable of living to a great 
age. You are also rather slow to 
mature, yet, like the winter apple, 
improve with age. You have great 
flexibility of constitution, and can go 
through what would break down most 
men. Nor is it possible for you to 


Mr. 
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keep still. Action is as constitutional 
with you as breath. You do rapidly, 
and keep doing all the time. You 
overdo, and would long ago have 
worked yourself into your grave un- 
less endowed with a strong constitu- 
tion. You must give yourself more 
time to enjoy life and society. Rest 
more and recreate. Enjoy yourself 
as you go. 

**You are also endowed with great 
energy of character. All you do, you 
drive—nor allow obstacles to stop 
you. Especially when opposed, do you 
become determined. Your resistance 
is powerful,and fortitude great, yet you 
have no revenge. You are severe on 
evil doers, yet would not hurt a hair 
of your worst enemy’s head. You 
make many friends and few enemies. 
Your brotherly and cordial feelings 
are strong. Your personal attach- 
ments are very many and powerful, 
and by this means you win many over 
to your cause. 

“You also love children, and they 
you, and you desire their moral im- 
provement with great earnestness. 
You also value woman highly, and are 
every way adapted to enjoy domestic 
life. You make many warm female 
friends. They are your best co- 
workers, and you keep their esteem 
and attachment. You regard theim- 
provement of the female character as 
a paramount matter. 

‘*You are exceedingly cautious— 
not as to what you say, but do; and 
are wise and safe, yet speak out your 
real mind, irrespective of conse- 
quneces. In fact, you are too plain- 
spoken and open-hearted. Nor are 
you duly wise or politic. You appre- 
ciate property, cannot endure ‘waste, 
and are industrious and economical; 
yet your Acquisitiveness desires 
books, and the means of intellectual 
and moral advancement. *Your appe- 
tite is good, but you are somewhat 
dyspeptic. 

‘** You lack continuity, come directly 
to the point, yet do not dwell long 
enough to say all you would, and 
hence partially repeat. Your first 
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thoughts are always your best—fol- 
low them. 

‘** You are quite ambitious and aspir- 
ing. Sense of honor is exceedingly 
high. You are unduly disturbed by 
being censured,and havea very strong 
desire to rise in the world. Youlove 
public life, and are well adapted to 
support its dignities and command 
respect. You are naturally polite. 
You respect others, and are naturally 
diffident, yet never forget to respect 
yourself, nor let yourself down. You 
are especially firm and persevering. 
No obstacles turn you from your pur- 
poses. You are most indefatig- 
able, especially in any moral cause, 
and have great boldness for the 
truth. 

‘**Your head is high, hence you 
love the moral and religious. Desire 
to do good is your governing motive. 
You are a true philanthropist, and 
will sacrifice much to benefit man- 
kind, especially to elevate their 
morals. You also love religion, and 
therefore strive to make men better, 
and develop their moral characters. 
You are a disbeliever without proof, 
but adore as far as you do believe. 
You despond. Cultivate expecta- 


*Inferred from his having full Acquisi- 
tiveness and large Intellectuals. And 
this deduction is in perfect keeping with 
his whole character. All the money he 
ever attempts to make is by selling books, 
and these his moral faculties require 
should be of a high moral character. 
When a youth the day he left home 
he foand a quarter of a dollar in his 
path. After revolving a long time in 
his mind what he should do with it he 
finally resolved to buy a Testament with 
it, to sell it, and with both capital and 
profits to buy others, and so to continue to 
invest all its proceeds in this way. He 
finally acquired capital enough to stock a 
one-horse wagon, and to this day con- 
tinues to travel, preach and circulate Good 
Books; and hence his support of our Jour- 
NAL, thinking it calculated to do good. 
He has published some books of a highly 
moral and religious tendency, has made 
several donations te benevolent societies; 
and though his Acquisitiveness renders 
him industrious to acquire property, yet 
Benevolence gives it all away, except what 
capital is indispensable to carry on his 
labors of love. 
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tion. Look more tothe bright side idea, without studying the manner so 
of things. Never indulge in gloom. much. Youare remarkably clear and 


You enjoy beauty much, but the vast 
and sublime more. Your mind takes 
a wide range, and your views admit 
of much amplification. You have 
also a strong desire to perfect all you 
touch, and are for improving every- 
thing. 

**You have great strength of intel- 
lect and clearness of mind. You 
have knowledge, and also thought. 
You reason clearly and to the pur- 
pose, yet mainly from the facts. You 
love to travel and see men, and then 
apply all you see and know to prac- 
tical life. You never forget faces or 
places, nor remeisber names or dates. 
You speak freely, yet have more ideas 
than words. You express yourself 
more forcibly than elegantly, and are 
careful mainly to communicate the 


appropriate in your discriminations 
and comparisons, and are easily fol- 
lowed. You discern character readi- 
ly, and reason mainly by induction. 
You are full of thought, and leave a 
strong and distinct impression on 
those minds with which you come in 
contact. Nature has done much for 
you, and capacitated you to do much 
for men. You should be a moral 
and intellectual leader, and are every 
way adapted for a clergyman. You 
are not selfish, but live for others 
instead of yourself.” 

Every particular above given was 
verified by Mr. Smith at the time of 
the examination, and we think our 
readers will agree with the descrip- 
tion when they compare it with the 
portrait. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES AND ANNUAL ALUMNI DINNER. 


HE closing exercises of the 
Institute, on the occasion of 
the graduation of the thirty-first 
class, took place in the Institute Hall 
on the afternoon of Oct. 27th, 1894. 
The company then repaired to Zan- 
gheri’s banquet hall, where the annual 
dinner of the Alumni Association 
was held, and proved to be an ex- 
ceptionally -enjoyable affair, both 
from a gastronomic and intellectual 
point of view. The following is a 
list of the faculty and members of the 
class of 94: 
FACULTY. 
Mrs, C. F. WELLs, 
Pror. NELSON SIZER, 
Dr. H. S. Drayton, 
Dr. N. B. SIzeEr, 
Rev. Tuos. A. Hype, 
Dr. EpGar C, BEALL, 


STUDENTS. 


H. A. LITTMANN, 

Jason HAMILTON Davis, 
WALTER G. TOMLINSON, 
Burr FRANK BARNES, 
Kirby S, FosGArte, 
JENNIE IRWIN, 


WILLIAM MAITLAND ABELL, 
RICHARD TREMBACH, 
WINTHROP TURNEY, 
WILLIAM ALBERT BARRETT, 
James Moors, 

GEORGE BRUCKSHAW JONES, 
HENRY MYERS WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM JOHN Barry DALy, 
Forrest HILL, 

HENRY MARTIN ELLIOTT, 
Rurvus W. SPENCE, 

LAYULA WILROY PITMAN HALL, 
JENNIE Morris ELLIs, 
OrRIN FREEMONT HALL, 
Tuomas W. WHEATLEY, 
GEoRGE DoppDRIDGE ROWAN, 
ROBERT ARNOLD ROWAN, 
FREDERICH SCHAEFFER ROWAN, 
EarLE Bruce Rowan, 
OweEN HuGH WILLIAMs, 
EpDNA IRENE SEELEY, 
CHARLES Topp Parks, 
Ceia Morris HENRY, 
LEROY JEFFERSON BARTLETT, 
— W. Crook, 

ELANIEL Lee Yost, M.D., 
MICHAEL SHERMAN DALY, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 

WILLIAM Boyp WILSON, Jr., 
FreED BABcocKk. 


In addition to these and the officers 
of the Institute there were many 
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other Alumni and several visitors 
present, who gave evidence of being 
highly entertained. We are sure that 
our distant friends who are interested 
in our Phrenological work would 
have been pleased to join our com- 
pany, or if possible to have peeped 
in at the windows upon the animated 
scene, or even listened at the key- 
hole to some of the eloquent and en- 
couraging words. If the scoffersand 
skeptics with regard to our noble 
science could have looked in upon 
that company of bright and happy, 
faces they would certainly have been 
amazed, and would have found it 
difficult to reconcile their indifferent 
opinions of Phrenology with the in- 
telligence suggested by the appear- 
ance of the participants. We should 
be glad to give full reports of all the 
speeches, but must limit ourselves to 
the following synopsis of the re- 
marks made by the members of the 
faculty and two of the graduating 
class: 

PROF. NELSON SIZER. 
Friends, Fellow Students: 

I have been talking so long to this class 
that I hardly know whatI may properly 
talk about; however, I have concluded to 
talk about dinner. After-dinner speaking 
in this country has become a fine art. 
Some men are so expert in it that the 
national societies can hardly relish a din- 
ner unless they have it spiced with 
Chauncey M. Depew or sothe other post 
dining orator, and no matter where he 
speaks or before what society he may be 
called to utter his sentiments, he is always 
supposed to make the best speech, the 
most fitting, the most witty speech and the 
most satisfactory one. 

But why is dinner the occasion of good 
speaking? Why is it the occasion of good 
feeling? Why is it ‘a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul,” as well as a feast of feeding 
and a flowing bowl? I have been thinking 
that the faculty of Alimentiveness is the 
first one of all the faculties that becomes 
voluntarily active. In all the animals and 
in all mankind, food is the first want of 
young life, and somehow, instinct, the 
voice of God, acting through these young 
and inexperienced candidates for wisdom 
and knowledge, leads them to know what 
they want first, and to know where to find 
it; and sometimes they use a napkin and 
sometimes they do not. If feeding then, 
or if dinner is the first want of human life, 
what does dinner do for the eater? If 


it be the first need of life, and if it be the 
first feeling that comes into voluntary 
activity, it must be all-important. With 
every breath we draw and with every 
pulsation of the heart, we exhaust some- 
thing of vitality, and that exhaustion of 
vitality has to be replenished by food; 
and so dinner means manhood, it means 
talent, it means longevity ; dinner means 
hope, happiness, joy, power, skill and 
everything that is worth anything in 
human life. But dinner does not do all 
this for everything that eats. It fills the 
bill, however, of the ant, the elephant and 
the mosquito, and especially of the mos- 
quito. It fills the bill of their life ; it ekes 
out the existence which they came here to 
manifest; but now let us make a con- 
trast. For instance, take a large brain 
of a human being, which, in fact, measures 
and weighs four times as much as that of 
the mighty horse; while the bone and 
muscle of the horse are ten times more 
abundant than those of man. I will im- 
agine a bard of Ayrshire, a farmer as well 
asasinger. Hetakes his own breakfast of 
oatmeal and gives the same to his horse. 

When Johnson made his dictionary you 
remember he hated the Scotch because the 
Scotch had done some things that disturbed 
the harmony of England when she was try- 
ing to get her hands on both sections. This 
great man of letters could not help venting 
a mean spite on his old enemy, Scotland, 
and so in his dictionary he said: ‘‘ Oats, a 
kind of grain which in England is fed to 
horses and in Scotland to men.” When a 
clever Scotch editor was revising the dic- 
tionary, he madethis answer: ‘‘ Yes, Dr. 
Johnson, that is true; but where will you 
find such horses as they have in England, 
and such men as they have in Scotland?” 
And I think he got square with him. 

The farmer bard divides his breakfast of 
oatmeal with his horse, the horse probably 
taking the largershare because he is larger 
in body. Then they go into the field to- 
gether to work, having been nourished by 
exactly the same food. The horse pullsthe 
plow and turns the unwill-ng furrow in the 
fallow field, getting it ready for the crop, 
and the man works also at the same task, 
He steadies the plow, walks between the 
plow handles and uses his extra intellect 
to guide the horse where the horse needs 
guiding ; and at night they both go home 
wearied, and the horse sleeps; his day's 
work has ceased, except in so far as the 
coming harvest may yield something for 
other dinners. The horse has worked 
simply for the dinner for himself and his 
master, and the master works for the same 
thing, but in the evening, instead of sleep- 
ing like the horse, he composes ‘‘ Highland 
Mary,” which is handed down through the 
ages long after the bard himself is dead. 
That work is not forgotten as is the work 
which the horse does. 
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In what language and in what age are 
embodied more beautiful, tender and pa- 
thetic sentiments of love, trustand elevated 
sadness than in the following lines: 


‘* Wi’ many a vow and locked embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 

And pledging oft to meet again, 
We tore ourselves asunder: 

But, oh! fell death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower so early! 

Now green’s the sod, and cold’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


Oh pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I oft have kissed so fondly ! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance, 
That dwelt on me so kindly ; 
And mould'ring now in silent dust, 
That heart that loved me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom’s core, 
Shall dive my Highland Mary.” 


Another day this bard plows with the 
same horse; they feed themselves with the 
same nourishment, and at night the horse 
sleeps again, and perhaps dreams of his 
next day's dinner, while Burns gives to 
the ages, *‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
too lengthy now to quote, but too pious 
and precious ever to be forgotten. 

At another time, after carousing with a 
lot of jolly friends, he gives us ‘‘ Tam 
O'Shanter,” and so *“*Highland Mary,” 
‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” ‘‘ John 
Anderson My Jo,” and ‘**Tam O’Shanter” 
will live as long as men shall live, hope 
and rejoice; long after the horse and his 
labor have been forgotten. The horse 
filled the plan of God in his organic consti- 
tution, but dinner for him was simply to 
enable him to perform drudgery and provide 
for more dinner for himself and others in 
the harvest field. Burns worked just as 
hard as the horse did, but when he got 
through with his work there was something 
left of him besides the plowed fields, the 
crop and the harvest. 

Near to him there lived another Scots- 
man who was nourished and amply, by the 
same simple, nutritious food; and he gave 
us ‘‘ Ivanhoe” and ‘‘ Waverly,” and they 
will live long after Abbotsford will be 
crumbled in ruins. The memory of these 
marvelous works will not perish. 

That is the higher phase of eating, nutri- 
tion, digestion and vitality. Food crystal- 
izes into ideas and immortalizes them, so 
that they do not perish with us or die with 
the body. Alexander Pope, across the 
Tweed, gave us his immortal ‘‘ Essay on 
Man,” and Milton sang the ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and tried to give us ‘‘ Paradise 
Regained,” but the task of ‘* Paradise 
Lost” was enough for him, and we must 
try to reclaim it for ourselves. 

Byron, a man of marvelous talent, aod 


the best versifier in the English language, 
gave us the “ Battle of Waterloo,” ** Eng- 
lish Bards and Scottish Reviewers,” and 
lots of other things; but His work of life 
was below the Seven Stars. He never had 
that inspiration of soul that lifted him 
above the mist of the morning, or the fra- 
grance of the flowers by day; but he was 
a man of wonderful talent, although other 
men had better moral sentiments and more 
seraphic imaginations that lifted them 
above the things of this secular life. 

Then we come to Thackery, the inimita- 
ble humorist, who has given us ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ among his contributions to the 
world's literature and the world’s joy. 
Dickens, the great story-teller, has given 
us ‘‘David Copperfield,” ‘*‘Dombey & 
Son,” ** Bleak House,” and other good 
things too numerous to mention. 

Coming across the water we have Francis 
Scott Key, who, while a prisoner of the 
English near Baltimore, in the late war 
with England, immortalized his memory 
by writing the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,” 
and wherever that floats, ‘‘O’er the land of 
the free, and the home of the brave,” his 
name is imperishable. Man’s best work 
does not perish with him, for it comes from 
that larger moral and intellectual brain. 
A horse has a comparatively small brain, 
and his work is solely of earth and dies 
and perishes, while man has a larger and 
higher type of brain; he can work with the 
horse and he canalso produce ‘‘ Highland 
Mary,” ‘‘ Waverly Novels,” and the rest 
of them. 

John Howard Paine, who never had a 
home, wrote that marvelous poem, ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” which is sung wherever 
homes are prized and honored. 

William Cullen Bryant, the farmer boy 
of Massachusetts, at eighteen years of 
age, after his daily toil was finished, wrote 
‘“Thanatopsis,” the greatest poem on 
human nature ever produced. He strug- 
gled all his life to write something which 
would surpass that, but he did not, and the 
poem has never, perhaps, been surpassed 
by anybody. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who has just 
passed to the brighter and better land, as 
we call it, made this land bright while he 
lived here. He was the ‘‘Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” He knew what eating 
meant; he knew that the dinner table fur- 
nished a feast of reason and a flow of soul, 
as well as a feeding of the body for the sup- 
port of the brain; and the queer conceit of 
the ‘‘ Wonderful One-Horse Shay” shows 
him a brilliant wit as well as a philosopher. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe gave us ‘*‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” which has been more widely 
published than any other book, except 
Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Harriet 
Beecher Stowe's work was written as acon- 
tribution to 7 he National Era, a Washing- 
ton paper, for a hundred dollars, and when 
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it had advanced to a certain point and de- 
veloped a dramatic richness unexpected, 
the man for whose paper it was being writ- 
ten thought he had paid too little for it, and 
he sent another hundred. Whenit had ap- 
parently fulfilled its mission,and was about 
to perish in the files of a newspaper, a 
woman, the wife of Mr. Jewett, a publisher 
of Boston, persuaded her husband to listen 
to the reading of some of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” from the file of Zhe National Era 
she had laid up. But he treated her request 
lightly, though they sat down one Satur- 
day night and she read to him until one 
o'clock in the morning, and he eagerly 
listened, like a child who was hearing fairy 
tales for the first time. The next morning, 
having finished their breakfast, he said: 
‘*Now, Mary, let us havea little more of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’” So she read until 
nine o'clock at night, and finished the story. 
The next morning he wrote to Mrs, Stowe, 
asking her if he might publish the articles 
in a book, and she wrote back saying he 
might publish on such terms as are usual. 
So the book was published, making both 
author and publisher rich; and I think the 
great war, with its outcome resulting in the 
freedom of the slaves, was the direct effect 
of that great book, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Mrs. Stowe lives now at Hartford, Conn., 
but I am sorry to say that she is merely 
vegetating. Her father died at the top, and 
for years was imbecile, but Henry Ward 
Beecher was fortunate enough to be called 
away in the full glory of his strength and 
mental power, as he often expressed the 
wish to be. 

Another marvelous manifestation of 
mental power derived from the eating of 
proper food which was converted into 
manhood, power and talent, was shown in 
Abraham Lincoln, when he made his 
speech at Gettysburg. It was a simple, 
pathetic speech, and Mr. Seward and Judge 
Chase, both great orators, who listened to 
its delivery, felt a little afraid that it was 
not quite up to the mark, but when the 
speech came to Boston, and was read by 
Edward Everett, the most polished orator 
we had fora generation, he said that he 
would give all the orations that he had ever 
made for the authorship of that single 
speech of Lincoln at Gettysburg. It isa 
classic, and it will be handed down the 
stream of time and remembered longer 
than Lincoln’s name, if that were possible. 
The sentiments that he expressed are im- 
mortal. 

Talent does not merely make speeches, 
but the mastery of mind over matter is 
marvelous, as is shown in the work that is 
done in the realm of science and mechanics. 
Franklin with his kite and key dallied with 
the lightning and learned its secrets, while 
Prof. Morse harnessed the lightning and 
sent his messages around the world. 
What would life and society amount to 


to-day if the work of Franklin and Morse 
had never been done? 

Ericson worked in iron and timber. He 
revolutionized the commercial world by 
putting the propeller, instead of side- 
wheels, into sea-going vessels, and when 
war came he gave us the Monitor, which 
brought us victories and revolutionized 
the modern warfare in the naval world; 
and to-day in China and Japan they are 
using the inventions which Ericson made 
and are fighting each other like maniacs. 

Now, look at Edison; consider what he 
has done. It takes my breath away when 
I think of it, that we can vocally talk as 
friend to friend across the continent, under 
the sea, which latter will happen pretty 
soon, and that with his phonograph he 
treasures up an oration or a concert to be 
repeated in every tone a thousand years 
hence. Think of listening to St. Paul reason- 
ing ‘‘of righteousness, temperance and 
judgment to come,” before a trembling 
Felix, in his natural voice! And then the 
kinetoscope of Edison! That takes a 
man’s breath not only, but amazes the 
sight; and it is said that the Kinetoscope 
Company has just offered $50,000 for the 
privilege of immortalizing their great 
work by depicting every motion of those 
men whoare invited to fight their promised 
battle in Mexico (I need not mention their 
names) and thus havethe match or battle 
spread out like a panorama, so that every 
blow, every knock-down and every show of 
blood that is made in that scientific and 
highly refined effort between a couple of 
immortal souls, can be shown forages to 
the eager gaze of those who wish to see 
it. Think of anevening party, a school,a 
workshop of artisans or a dancing party 
photographed by an apparatus acting a 
thousand times a second, and thus have 
every motion depicted. 

But, going from the gay to the grave, 
there is Webster, with his great orations at 
Bunker Hill and his reply to Hayne in the 
United States Senate, more than sixty 
years ago, speeches which have never been 
surpassed in their line and probably never 
will be. And then there is Jefferson, who 
manifested his talent in a different direc- 
tion, but which was all derived from the 
same fount of nutritive power. He gave 
us the Declaration of Independence. Wash- 
ington gave us his Farewell Address; John 
Edward Newman gave us “ Lead, Kindly 
Light,” and Christ gave us the ‘*‘Sermon 
on the Mount.” 


MRS. WELLS. 


My words will be very few. I merely 
wish to say to the class that I wish them to 
consider themselves as members of the 
Phrenological Family, and to help it on all 
they can. Let us hear from you all 
frequently. Let us know what you are do- 
ing and where you are. (Applause.) 
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DR. BEALL. 


After having lectured for so many weeks 
without the least restraint before the class, 
with a feeling that we were simply in a 
home circle, as it were, it requires a little 
effort on so short notice, to adopt a different 
method. Not that we are under any 
restraint so far as the present company is 
concerned. But, with the sharp-eared, 
nimble-fingered stenographer before us, we 
are reminded that every word we say is to 
be copied verbatim et literatim, and probably 
published and sent out to all parts of the 
world. Therefore it is perhaps fitting that 
in some measure at least, we consider the 
larger audience to whom we now uncon- 
sciously speak. 

It is difficult for me to forget the fact that 
we Phrenologists occupy the position of 
reformers. The antagonism that I have 
personally encountered has kept this idea 
before my mind, and I do not wish to for- 
getit. On the contrary, to my thinking, 
it is important that we should all remem- 
ber our relations to the world as promotors 
of civilization, not only in order that we 
may work more effectively as to the quality 
of our labor, but in order the more cer- 
tainly to bring the public mind into a con- 
dition of receptivity. In other words, it is 
to our interest that the public should 
understand the dignity of our work, as well 
as for us to perform that work as we ought 
to do it. 

I wish todo alll canto uproot the idea that 
the mission of phrenologists is merely to 
entertain people after the fashion of for- 
tune-tellers, by describing a few salient 
points of character which perhaps are 
already known to themselves. I will go 
further; even the most complete analysis 
of character which we give those who con- 
sult us, priceless in value though it is, does 
not represent the whole or even the great- 
est feature of our work. Let us announce, 
and continue to announce to the world, 
that the science of Phrenology discloses 
for the first time in the history of our race, 
the true standard of human nature to which 
all the complex institutions of our legisla- 
tive and social fabric should be made to 
conform. This is the central idea which 
the distinguished phrenological philanthro- 
pist, George Combe. promulgated with 
such eloquence and force. Let us not lose 
sight of this; for howeverimperfect we may 
be as character readers in the consultation 
room, or on the public rostrum, the great 
principles of our science remain as solid as 
the eternal rocks. These principles are of 
inestimable advantage to the world 
whether we succeed as individuals in our 
profession or not. There isa radical differ- 
ence between the philosophical and the 
practical aspects of our science. Please 
understand me. I do not for a moment 
underrate or disparage the importance of 
Phrenology considered as the art of reading 


character. Indeed I have the most exalted 
ideas of our professional skill and useful- 
ness. I only mean to call attention to this 
other thought, which it is so easy for most 
of us to forget, and of which the world at 
large is almost totally unconscious. 

To make the idea clearer I will give one 
or two brief illustrations. Phrenology, in 
the sense of a model or standard of human 
nature, establishes the fact that the mind 
is made up of sentiments which require 
education just as much as the intellectual 
powers. Phrenology shows that there are 
certain elements of impulse and feeling, 
the correct development and guidance of 
which are just as essential in the building 
of a well-rounded character as the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Now, it is customary 
in our educational systems, in our schools 
and colleges, to regard the mind simply as 
an intellectual hopper into which there 
should constantly be poured a grist of mere 
scientific facts. That is to say, our schools 
pay attention almost exclusively to the 
labor of imparting knowledge, and when 
they do make a pretense of training 
the moral faculties or social feelings, 
their efforts are so lame and blind as 
to be practically of little or no 
value. The point is this: educators 
must know the exact number and nature of 
the primary elements of the mind in order 
to cultivate them, in the same sense that 
the pharmacist must understand the nature 
of his drugs in order correctly to compound 
a liniment ora pill. Surely no one would 
be willing to swallow the contents of a 
bottle taken at random from the shelves of 
an apothecary, and yet this is an absurdity 
precisely analogous to certain laws, educa- 
tional methods, and many ideas of govern- 
ment which weare expected to accept from 
many of the world’s leaders to-day, whe 
are confessedly unacquainted with thecon- 
stitution of the mind. Law makers frame 
statutes intended to regulate elements of 
human nature of which they possess only 
the most vague and indistinct notions. 

Many clergymen endeavor to stimulate 
moral faculties which they are unable te 
define. For want of a specific mental sci- 
ence, superintendents of insane asylums 
blunder along in their efforts to treat the 
mentally diseased. Authors of books make 
appeals to human nature without under- 
standing the material they wish to infiu- 
ence, and the same is true of the vastarmy 
of editors who control the newspapers of 
our land, And thus we might continue 
throughout the whole maze of human life. 

It is thus demonstrable that Phrenology 
is of the utmost dignity and importance 
when considered apart from its application 
in individual character reading. Let us 
perfect ourselves as practical Phrenologists 
as far as we can, and in the exercise of our 
art let us accomplish all the good that we 
can. But in defining our position before 
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the world, to use a homely phrase, let us 
put the best foot foremost, and compel the 
public to admit that whatever we areas in- 
dividuals,—that whatever faults or short- 
comings may be charged to us as practi- 
tioners of our science, the subject of Phre- 
nology itself is and must be entitled to the 
most profound and respectful considera- 
tion. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that I 
have not made these remarks in a spirit ‘of 
apology for practical Phrenology or Phre- 
nologists. Iam notdiscouraged about the 
people who are representing the science. I 
want to say thatI am sincerely proud of 
this present class. I have teen delighted 
with the intelligence, politeness and extra- 
ordinary orderliness and attentiveness 
which they have uniformly displayed. 
When I compare their deportment and 
average culture with that of any class 
which I remember to have seen in any 
medical college, I am pleased to say that 
the superiority is on the side of our Phren- 
ological class of 1894. I am confident 
that these graduates will be a credit to the 
science, to themselves, and tothe Institute, 
and from the bottom of my heartI wish 
them splendid success. 


DR. DRAYTON, 


I have been greatly pleased’ with 
the progress of the present session of 
the Institute. From the beginning to the 
end I have been extremely interested in 
the class individually, and I certainly 
found this afternoon that all my expecta- 
tions were realized. If | hada prepared 
speech to offer you to-night, you would find 
that all my sentiments had been pretty 
thoroughly voiced; and that you, by that 
peculiar psychological inter-relation which 
is said to exist among kindred souls, had 
absorbed my ideas and so, as it were, 
**stolen my thunder.” 

I might attempt to enter into the domain 
of poetry and endeavor to outdo the poet 
of the class, but I shall forbear in that line, 
especially as my extemporaneous verse 
may not jingle harmoniously. I heartily 
congratulate you for this very happy ter- 
mination of so interesting a course, and I 
wish you all the utmost success. If I had not 
known it before, I snould certainly know 
it now by reason of the great thoughts ad- 
vanced by the great minds to the right and 
the left and in front of me, and by the in- 
spiration which prevails among us all at 
this time, that we have one of the greatest 
truths that the Divine Father has commit- 
ted to man for our advocacy. They say 
that Phrenology is a recent affair, but I 
think that you have learned,or gotten a 
hint ortwofrom me that practical mental 
science is in some respects a.very old 
thing, and that its study takes us back to 
the past, where there was some wise 
father, philosopher or some teacher who 
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had at least three of his brain cells set 
especially apart for a subjectlike this, and 
that he did not allow them to atrophy or go 
to seed. 

Truth is eternal, and being so is always 
progressive. Ittends upward, and though 
some of its principles may appear minute 
they at last assume a shape that is definite 
and valuable to man. 

Last summer I dropped two or three 
times down to the seashore. I was walk- 
ing along the beach one morning—a mag- 
nificent morning. I had gone out early to 
enjoy the splendors of the rising sun, and 
as I was walking along I noticed the 
ripple marks om the shore, caused by the 
receding tide, and I noticed that these 
marks were arranged like so many minute 
terraces; one above the other—up—up—up 
higher—higher—higher ; and I thought at 
the time that the work of the mighty ocean 
there represented a figure of the eternal 
truth, always advancing upward, teaching 
a happy lesson, inspiring to action, promis- 
ing results of elevation and advancement. 
This subjectof ours may be said to be one 
of the steps in the great terrace fabric of 
truth, and one ofthe mostimportant steps. 
Now this subject is yours, and I feel as- 
sured that with your earnestness you 
will succeed in its application among your 
friends and your audiences. Again I con- 
gratulate you and wish you abundant 
success wherever you may be. 


PROF, HYDE. 


You know it is a degma that belongs to 
remote antiquity, that if a man happens to 
teach elocution he ought to be a speaker, 
but that is not true. A man who teaches 
elocution is not expected to talk well; his 
business is only to teach others how to 
speak, and they have all been doing it so 
well that I am afraid I should lose some of 
my reputation if I tried to outdo Brother 
Abell—if that is his name. (There are so 
manv Bells here that I get utterly confused, 
and they all have a tongue, too.) 

However, I suppose I must try to say 
something, but, while I have eaten and 
enjoyed my dinner, there is not yet time 
for it to have become assimilated so as to 
give me the ability to make an off-hand 
speech, Furthermore, Professor Sizer, in 
his address, I think, somewhat encroached 
upon my domain. He gave us to under- 
stand that food produces intellect. He 
dwelt more upon the fact that food pro- 
duces intellect than that it produces other 
things, and he did not give us the reason 
why the horse, eating the same food that 
the man did, got simply strength and 
intelligence, while the man got the power 
to produce a poem. He did not explain 
this, and no doubt it is for metodo so, 
because the reason belongs more properly 
to my subject. The difference between the 
man and the horse eating the food is that 
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the man can express himself and the horse 
cannot; and if the horse did have the 
power to express himself, he might have 
as grand thoughts as the man. So then, 
in speaking of intellect, we must remem- 
ber how much expression has to do with 
it; for, when the food is converted and 
produces intellect, it is the power that a 
man has of expressing himself in a poem 
or an oration that makes it immortal. If 
a man did not have the power to express 
himself, no matter how grand, beautiful 
and elevated his thoughts were, they 
would never become immortal because 
they never would become known. So 
then, if a man has this power of expression, 
he must seek to cultivate it and make it 
polished and harmonious, so as to be bet- 
ter able to reach the hearts of the people. 

We have been told that food, by conver- 
sion, produces thoughts, feelings, emotions 
and ideas, all of which the horse may have 
without the human power of expression; 
but the ideas that are produced in men 
are sometimes strikingly contradictory, as 
is shown by two great men of our day, 
both representing grandeur of style 
in literature; viz., Carlyle and Ruskin. 
Carlyle was a vigorous and _ striking 
writer, but on account of his morbid 
and gloomy feelings he sometimes ex- 
pressed morbid sentiments, as for in- 
stance when he said, ‘‘ Eternal silence is 
the duty of man;” while Ruskin, an 
equally great writer, says just the opposite. 
He says: ‘‘ The grandest and best thing a 
man can do is to see a truth and then tellit 
impressively to his fellowmen.” Now, to 
see and to tell are the two great elements in 
knowledge; they are the two greatelements 
in manhood, and the two great elements in 
success. Phrenology has unfolded to you 
the grand vision of the human moral and 
intellectual constitution. She has placedit 
before you as if it were a great organ with 
many keys. That organcan produce music. 
but it will only produce music when the 
tuning master comes and touches each key 
to bring the notes into harmony. The note 
of Veneration, the note of Benevolence. the 
note of Faith,the note of Combativeness,the 
note of Destructiveness, the note of Imita- 
tion, the note of Philoprogenitiveness, and 
the note of Conjugal Love must all be 
blended together in one harmonious whole, 
so that a man’s soul isin harmony with his 
Maker and with the Universe, and then he 
will rise upward as a complete and harmo- 
nious being. 

Perhaps the most startling picture in re- 
gard to harmony that I ever had in my life 
was a good many years ago, when I entered 
a Congregational church in my native 
town. It was a large church and I was but 
a little child, and the floor of the church 
was littered and cluttered with the pipes of 
the church organ. There were the soft 
pipes, there were the large pipes, the small 


pipes, the long pipes, and the short pipes. 
They were all lying there in complete dis- 
order, and yet to my chiJdish eyes they 
seemed beautiful. I looked at the painted 
and ornamented pipes, and the poetic ele- 
ments in me were stirred at the sight, and 
yet all was confusion and disorder. By 
and by the carpenter came and he set up 
the pipes, but still there was disorder and 
confusion as far as sound was concerned. 
Then one pipe after another was tuned, and 
there was harsh music, grating music; but 
by and by the master musician came and 
tuned every pipe, the bass and the alto, the 
high and the low notes, the soft and the loud 
tones,and then he played on the organ,anda 
burst of glorious music came forth, swelling 
upward to the arches, and then the con- 
gregation lifted up their voices at the sound 
of the music, and all in perfect harmony 
they offered to the Almighty Being their 
songs of praise and devotion. Now, if you 
take human nature as a grand organ—if you 
are a master musician and can play the 
keys rightly—you can produce grand re- 
sults. Through Phrenology you have 
learned to know men, and its teachings 
will help you to touch the right keys in the 
human constitution. 

Finally, if itis possible that animal life 
can be converted into intellect, and that 
intellect into emotions and ideas and ex- 
pression, is it not possible that this intel- 
lect can be converted into spirituality, im- 
mortality and into a new life, to the praise 
and glory of our Maker? I wish you God- 
speed in your chosen profession. There is 
a grand opportunity for you all in this field 
to speak the great truths which Phre- 
nology has given to the world, and to 
evoke splendid harmony from this wonder- 
ful organ of the human constitution. 


MR. BELL. 


I find myself enthused with the ideas and 
thoughts suggested by those who have pre- 
ceded me, and as I now look upon this 
class about to start out from this college of 
Phrenology, to become valued teachers 
among the people, to announce and illus- 
trate this new science of the mind, I catch 
the faith and enthusiasm that stir their 
blood, and I envy them that they are so 
surcharged with this grand subject that 
lifts them out of the ordinary, humdrum 
labors of life, and places them upon a large 
and exalted plane of human usefulness. 

To change the metaphor, that line comes 
to me, ‘‘ Behold the Sower Went Forth to 
Sow;’ and I look upon these students— 
these men and women—as sowers of phre- 
nological seed throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. These truths like 
good seed shall be sown wisely by them 
upon good ground to spring up and bear 
fruit, some thirty, some sixty and some an 
hundred fold. Think for a moment of what 
this seed consists—the works of Gall, Spurz- 
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heim and Combe, and we may add here, 
although in the presence of some of the 
authors, such books as Brain and Mind, 
Choice of Pursuits, and New Physiognomy 
—-all great works, representing the grand- 
est mental science known to-day among 
mankind, and which will enlarge, enlighten 
and ennoble the minds of men to the re- 
motest generations. 

We remember reading how Gall, lectur- 
ing in Vienna with great success and 
acceptance, and unto whom came the 
great, the learned and the rich, to listen 
and be taught of him in his new philosv- 
phy; we remember reading how there came 
one pupil into whose heart fell this 
new learning, whose nature like good 
ground received the good seed, and it 
sprang up and bore fruit an hundred- 
fold—and Spurzheim, in his turn, went to 
Edinburgh, and there of all those who came 
to hear him, history makes mention by name 
of only one; and it happened to Combe in 
his connection with Spurzheim, as it had 
happened to Spurzheim in his connection 
with Gall, that Combe’s mind was 
awakened, and he became converted to the 
new science, and afterward wrote that 
book, ‘‘ The Constitution of Man,” which 
is one of the great books of all time, and 
which marks an epoch in human thought 
and human civilization. Then Spurzheim 
and Combe came to Americaand lectured in 
different parts of our country, and it was 
largely through their direct personal influ- 
ence and lectures that O. S. Fowler, L. N. 
Fowler, Mrs. Wells, S. R. Wells and Nelson 
Sizer received the phrenological seed into 
their natures, and you know how that seed 
like the grain of mustard seed has grown, 
until now it spreads not only over the whole 
of our land, but has been carried by them 
across the continents and planted in the 
far islands of the sea. 

Thus come we to this day and to this 
hour, and you in your turn start out as 
sowers of the seed. I do not know why, 
but when I see the brethren of this science 
assembled solemn and earnest, as they are 
now and were eight weeks ago at the be- 
ginning of this course, there is forced upon 
me the thought of the time when the 
disciples of the Lord were assembled 
in the upper chamber at Jerusalem wait- 
ing for His appearance after His cruci- 
fixion, and when I think of that silent, 
intent group of disciples and apostles, 
I can understand how the air was sur- 
charged with affection and inspiration; and 
somehow when we are gathered together I 
feel that ‘‘there’s a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough hew them how we will,” 
that is calling us forth to a special work in 
this world; and I believe that 1 may venture 
the assertion that you have been called 
from the East and the South, and from the 
far West and limitless North, and have 
been impelled to come up to this Institute 





of Phrenology, as if to your Jerusalem, and 
here to receive your education and inspira- 
tion and credentials, and to go forth among 
the nations and sow the seed of this new 
teaching and its new doctrines. You shall 
be like John the Baptist—like the voice 
crying in the wilderness, ‘‘ Make straight 
the paths of learning.” Behold! we come 
with a new science that shall render men 
superior and give the character reading of 
God's writing in the face and on the minds 
of men. Be not discouraged because you 
are not in numbers like the sands of the 
seashore, and that your numbers are more 
like those that can be held on the palm of 
God’s hand. Do not be discouraged at this. 
In the old days when the Lord chose certain 
warriors out of the great hordes of 
Israel, He _ selected only thé few 
that lapped the water like dogs, and when 
Israel exclaimed in alarm, that these could 
not hope to be successful in the battle, it 
was found that they were more than suffi- 
cient for the purpose; so when the three 
hundred Greeks in the Pass of Thermop- 
yle, representing the truth and the civili- 
zation of their time, and through them all 
subsequent civilization down to this day, 
successfully held back the invading and 
overwhelming barbarism of the millions of 
the Persian Empire, they could not have 
been thought equal to that vast and far- 
reaching emergency, but they were; and in 
that terrible crisis,with the fate of civiliza- 
tion hanging in the balance, that mere 
handful of three hundred Greeks forced 
back a whole nation. Thus, let us take 
courage. It is not in numbers, but in faith 
and in enthusiasm that we conquer igno- 
rance,prejudice, contumely and contempt. 
We put down untruth, not by the power of 
numbers, but by the convincing logic of 
overwhelming facts, thus compelling sub- 
mission to the truth. And I say to each of 
you, go forth with undaunted hearts and 
be of good courage, for the truth is with 
you, and the truth is mighty and shall pre- 
vail. 

Let us examine this for a moment. 
Aristotle found, as he thuught, that the 
soul resided in the heart; Van Helmont 
declared it was in the stomach; Descartes 
proclaimed that it was in the pineal gland, 
while Drelincourt held it to be in the cere- 
bellum. But these philosophical proposi- 
tions have died out of men’s minds. On 
the other hand, Gall was the first to per- 
ceive and declare the true structure of the 
brain, and that the soul of man found its 
natural home and residence there. And this 
fact, though proclaimed by but one man, is 
now accepted by the world. You observe 
it needs not numbers, for sooner or later 
truth compels assent. Notwithstanding he 
was the discoverer of this wonderful fact, 
which had been concealed from the eyes of 
the wise for so many generations, never- 
theless he lectured in London, in 1823, to 
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an audience not numerous enough to pay 
the expenses he incurred. I say this not so 
much with fear that in your lectures you 
may find the same factoften to be true, but 
if you should, then for you to remember 
that your great predecessor, Gall himself, 
went through a like experience. 

I might add here,speaking with some play- 
fulness, possibly, that it has notalways been 
thought that ‘‘cheek” was an especially 
desirable quality, or that brass in one’s 
composition was a metal highly to be 
prized, and yet with enthusiasm and earn- 
estness, expecting not to be contradicted, I 
beg each of these students to take all the 
** Gall” into their nature that they can. 

I think I shall not detain you longer ex- 
cept to express this parting word, that as 
we said at the beginning, so now we say at 
the close of your eight weeks’ course, that 


we have come in contact with each 
other, and have come to know each 
other personally, and you are now 


about to start for those different 
places that you have selected for your 
labors ; and we want you to carry away this 
thought, that as we remain here in New 
York at our appointed tasks, we will follow 
you in your interests; we will foster the 
remembrance of your personalities, of 
your studiousness and of your regular, con- 
stant and devoted attention to your duties, 
and we feel certain that many of you, in 
fact most of you, will make your mark in 
this line of human effort sooner or later. 
We have in mind some of you who, we 
think, cannot fail to develop largely and 
grandly and to periorm splendid and last- 
ing work. In fact, we do not see how you 
can possibly disappoint this hope of ours, 
unless you are utterly false to all those signs 
of character which we believe we have 
found and read in you; and we give you 
our word of cheer, of courage, of hope and 
faith, and we implore you ever to remem- 
ber the nobleness and the grandeur of your 
calling ; ever to keepin mind that you are 
chosen vessels, set apart fora chosen work, 
and by the dignity of your deportment and 
the sincerity of your lives to add convinc- 
ing argument to your teachings. We trust 
that you will write us and keep in constant 
communication with us, and if in any way 
we can do anything to assist you by any 
efforts or suggestions of ours, feel sure 
that you can command our affectionate 
interest and helpful action. 


MR, ALBERT TURNER, 


In behalf of the Alumni Association I 
give you greeting and wish you Godspeed 
in the work you have undertaken to do. 
We, who have gone through the Institute, 
all know the benefit of the work, and we 
know that it is a matter you will never re- 
gret. Whatever you may do, whether you 
take up phrenological work, or whether 
you take up work in different phases of 


learning or any other activity, this will 
always be a help to you. 

I think that I may safely say thatif there 
is anyone who knows of the craving there 
is on the part of the people to know about 
Phrenology, I am in a position to know 
about it. My long connection with the 
business department here brought me in 
contact with that element and with that de- 
sire. The people want to know what you 
have to say, and you have only to take it 
to them in good form and in a proper man- 
ner to get a hearing. This is demonstrated 
by those who are successful, and it is cer- 
tainly the case on account of the great 
value of the subject which you have in 
hand. 

I am sorry that the president of the 
Alumni, or the vice-president,is not here to 
speak for the Association, rather than that 
I should have been called upon to do it. 
We would have been glad if the Alumni 
Association had been organized at the start 
of the Institute and that it had enrolled 
among its members all the graduates. We 
believe that a bond of fellowship and a 
bond of working strength would be a de- 
velopment in that way; but the member- 
ship of the Alumni Association is not large; 
itis only three or four years since we en- 
rolled members in this way. We need this 
bond of fellowship, and so we would be 
glad to have any of the members of the 
present class who have not left the city, be 
present with us at the Alumni meeting. 
We invite as many of you as can, to be 
present with us, and now, personally and 
on behalf of the Alumni Association,I wish 
you all Godspeed. 


MR. WM. M. ABELL, FOR THE CLASS, 


While sitting here I have been endeavor- 
ing to find’a reason for being called upon 
a second time to-day torepresent the class, 
and the only satisfactory one that occurs 
to me is the fact that it has been demon- 
strated that you have no conscience. 

When the dinner committee asked me to 
respond for the class, I tried the advice 
that Mr. Einstein gave his son, who was a 
prominent playerin the Young Jerusalem 
ball nine. Mr. Einstein was on the 
bleaching boards watching the decisive 
game ofthe season. ‘‘Jakie Einstein to 
the bat,” yelled the scorer, and Jakie 
stepped to the plate; twice he fanned the 
air, and then lined the ball out over the 
second baseman’s head and ran to first. 
**Run, Jakie, run!” yelled the old gentle- 
man from the bleaching boards, and he 
started for second; but the center fielder 
had fielded the ball to second and Jakie was 
caught between the two fires Gradually 
they narrowed him down to close quarters, 
and Jakie’s hole was getting smaller and 
smaller, when the old gentleman excitedly 
shouted out, ‘‘Jakie, Jakie, vy don’t you 
combromise, vy don’t you combromise?” 
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Well, I tried to compromise with the 
committee by agreeing to say a few words, 
if they would get some one else to respond 
for the class, but they would not compro- 
mise. Afterhearing me speak this atter- 
noon they concluded that I needed practice 
and were determined to give it to me. But 
now after having digested the lectures for 
you by reporting them,if you think I am 
going to get up here and help you digest 
your dinners by amusing you, and furnish- 
ing you, as a last dainty morsel, tongue 
garnished with brain, you are mistaken. 
My tongue is dry, and my brainis nearly 
exhausted; there are only a few gray cells 
left, and I wantthem for seed. 

I thought when I made the valedictory 
address that I had gotten rid of the class, 
committee and all, but it seems not; and 
now that I have the floor it is a good time 
for me to get even with the committee. 
There is Mr. Park. We had a man in 
college who weighed about three hundred 
and nfty pounds, and we used to liken him 
to a city block, but I never saw a man be- 
fore so large that he was a whole park. 
{Laughter.) Prof. Sizer: His name is 
Parks; there aretwoof them. (Laughter.) 

As wecame over here he suggested that 
I should have more vitality, and I have 
been wondering where he got all his. I 
have had him right in line at this dinner 
and have seen him clear the table right 
and left. He reminds me of the Scotch 
minister of whom it was said, he kept the 
Sabbath and everything else that he could 
lay his hands on; so I do not wonder any 
longer where he gets his vitality. He 
lacks one thing, however, and that is, he 
does not ask questions enough to get all 
the facts. (Laughter). 

And there is another member of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Barnes; he does not say much, 
or ask questions, but he keeps his ears 
open and seems to get itall. He reminds 
me of two Irishmen who were talking with 
each other about the remarkable power of 
taeir senses, and Mike, wanting to outdo 
the other, pointed toa church spire about 
a mile away and said: ‘‘I say, Pat, kin yes 
see thot fly waulking on yonder church 
staple?” ‘‘No, Mike,” answered Pat, ‘I 
can’t see him, but I hear him stip.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The class of 1894 is built of good timber, 
and the course of instruction should make 
the class a success as individuals. The 
marvelous amount of information given in 
the course is a revelation to me; and when 
I think of the scientific research, the philo- 
sophic method and the marshaling of 
practical facts so vital to our every day 
life, and the orderly manner in which they 
have been presented to us, I wonder that 
more do not avail themselves of the ad- 


vantages of the course. It seems to me 
that it cannot be generally understood 
what is given here; and it is for us as 
members of the Phrenological Family, as 
Mrs. Wells now calls us, to aid in letting 
the world know what the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology has for them. Before 
coming here I had no idea that the course 
was so comprehensive. 

We have had special advantages and 
gained a great deal of good from being 
here. And I know that you all appreciate 
it, and as we have listened to these lectures 
there have fallen, as it were, scales from 
our eyes, and let in new light upon charac- 
ter and mind. And the character of friend 
and stranger, as read in the light of phren- 
ological science, will gain in brightness 
and interest, especially to those who, like 
myself, knew nothing about it before they 
came here. (Applause.) 


MR. PARKS. 


I am only too glad to have an opportu- 
nity to express my love and gratitute to this 
faculty. I think they have taught us during 
the last two months the grandest science of 
the age. Money could not buy what I have 
learned here in the last two months. 

I want to thank Dr Drayton for his 
metaphysical demonstrations in explaining 
to me that Phrenology is a truta. He 
proved it to me positively, and I am thank- 
ful to him for it, and I shall always re- 
member him. I want to thank Dr. Beall 
for his fine, esthetical distinctions in the 
different temperaments and faculties, and 
I shall always remember him; and then 
when I think of that good old lady up there 
who has gone through so much, and who 
has sacrificed so much in order that Phre- 
nology should stand with its head up in 
this country, and be free from all fakirism 
and charlatanism, I feel like bowing my 
head in reverence to her. When I think of 
Professor Sizer, who has gathered together 
so many facts for our benefit, and has given 
them to us so bountifully, so patiently, and 
so lovingly, words cannot express my feel- 
ings. 

I read the other day in a Swedish news- 
paper that in the sixteenth century there 
were a great many people who lived to be 
from 100 to 125 years of age and upward, 
and also that there had been a gathering of 
savants to study into the cause of this 
longevity, this remarkable longevity, as 
there is not much of it at present, and I 
want to give a toast right here, and we can 
all drink it in water, as we are temperance 
people: May Mrs. Wells and Professor 
Sizer live to be as old as the very oldest of 
those Swedish people, and may they live in 
health, strength, and all their present use- 
fulness. (Applause.) 
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CONCERNING BOYS. 


By S. ROSALIE SILL. 


HERE has been a great deal said 

about boys, some people even go- 
ing sofarasto term them ‘‘anuisance.” 
But if the world is to have men, boys 
must be tolerated. Tolerated, did I 
say? We should do much more than 
this. We should strive to have the 
most perfect boys possible. In order 
to have good men, we must first have 
good boys. If we desire to have our 
boys grow up in an orderly, accepta- 
ble manner, what should we do in 
order to accomplish our wish ? 

Could it possibly be by continually 
thwarting them in their natural incli- 
nations? Always telling them in 
tones which are anything but pleas- 
ant: ‘‘Don’t do that,” while we 
never trouble ourselves to tell them 
what they could or should do, is one 
very sure way to spoil them. 

One rainy day a dear old lady 
taught us a beautiful lesson, by going 
out and bringing in her apron full of 
blocks which she poured down by a 
restive little boy. She said: ‘‘If you 
want good boys you must keep them 
busy.” 

It is more difficult to keep some 
boys busy than others, because the 
Creator evidently intended them for 
the doing of something peculiar. 
Such boys should be carefully studied, 
in order that they may be helped to 
grow rightly. Should a boy take 
special pleasure in getting bugs and 
beetles, or flowers and plants, do not 
throw them out of doors, with a 
threat of what you will do should he 
dare to bring more of them. Or 
should your boy be ever fashioning 
wheels and showing a love for the 


whir of machinery, do not reprimand 
him for causing a litter on the kitchen 
floor, but rather encourage him. 

We have often thought that one 
serious trouble with the boy is that 
he is something like Noah’s dove— 
sent out—having failed to find his 
rights fully recognized within the 
home ark. If possible let a boy have 
some room or corner he can call his 
very own, where he can follow the 
line of work he best loves. 

If your boy is inclined to be social, 
as most boys are, let him have the 
privilege of a young friend to dinner 
occasionally, the same as your daugh- 
ters. 

Is it not well to study your boy’s 
associates? It may save you much 
future trouble. 

Should you be puzzled over what 
would interest your boy, so as to 
keep him off the streets and away 
from questionable places, there are 
those who can tell you what your boy 
is peculiarly adapted for the doing 
well. 

You do not care to take the 
trouble? Pray, tell us which would 
trouble you most, the consulting of 
some one who knows, or having him 
become as those you ofttimes see 
staggering down the street ? 

One comes aceoss a large number 
of aimless men in life—men who 
scarcely count save when wanted to 
cast a ballot for some political party 
—who, had they been started early in 
life, along. some line of congenial 
employment, would have been an 
honor not only to themselves and 
family, but to the nation as well. 








PRENATAL INFLUENCE. 


COMMUNICATION recently 
A published in the Avena runs as 
follows: 

I am the happy mother of one child, 
a daughter, born of love, not lust, who 
is now twenty-five years old. I be- 
lieve in reincarnation. I make this 
statement that I may be understood 
in declaring that the ego about to 
take upon itself the human form does 
unmistakably affect the mother in very 
many instances ; sometimes during the 
entire period of nine months, again 
only for a few days, weeks or months, 
according to the mother’s physical 
strength, mutual peace, and, above 
all, her material circumstances. If 
she is free from care and anxiety, 
surrounded with all that may tend 
to help the love nature, she will over- 
come unpleasant traits of the soul 
that has been attracted to herself. 

In my own case I was for the first 
six weeks overcome by an inexpressi- 
ble loneliness, feeling sad and full of 
grief; after that period my surround- 
ings were more to my liking, and I 
very soon became joyous, hopeful 
and ambitious. I had a desire to be- 
come a great musician; I was filled 
with regret that I had not a musical 
education. At that time I had never 
known of prenatal influence or “‘ rein- 
carnation ;”’ only had been warned by 
an elder sister (my mother dying 
when I was very young) that I must 
be very careful not to “mark” the 
unborn child by ‘‘any unpleasant 
sight—that I must always think of 
my condition and never put my hands 
to my face in fright or grief.”” This 
was to me arevelation, and I thought, 
if a child could be ‘‘marked”’ for evil, 
why not for good? 

I would often sit alone in my room, 
overlooking scenes that were pleas- 
ant, and, in a peaceful attitude of 
mind, perfectly passive, desire that 
my child should be a girl; that she 
should have a slight figure, chestnut 


hair and beautiful eyes; that she 
should be a musician, a singer, and 
that she should be proficient in every- 
thing she undertook ; that she should 
be superior to all those I had ever 
known. Here is the result: A beau- 
tiful woman in mind and body, with 
chestnut hair, slight physique and a 
phenomenal voice—contralto; she is 
a philosopher, a student in Delsarte, 
astronomy, astrology, and iasters 
every study; is eloquent, and has one 
of the most amiable dispositions. 

Her father desired a boy, and my 
sympathizing with him for a short 
time in this wish, about the fifth 
month, has given her the desire for 
outdoor sports. She skates, rides, 
rows, shoots, and has many of those 
little gallantries which we see often 
in the refined man. 

My six weeks’ period of depression 
and grief was lived out by the child 
in the first six years of her life, when 
tears and unhappiness seemed to be 
the greater portion of her existence. 
After that came a joyous-and ambi 
tious life, every day happier than the 
preceding one. 

My love for the unborn was so in- 
tense that it has created invisible 
lines, which have grown with the 
years, and we have communicated 
our thought by telepathy, three hun- 
dred miles separating us. She has: 
returned that love a thousandfold. 
She is all I desired and more; and I 
am confident that with mothers edu- 
cated in the law of prenatal influence, 
and properly surrounded, we could 
have gods upon the earth in the forms 
of men, created by the highest and 
purest thought. It should not be an 
intense longing on the part of the 
mother, but a quiet, passive thought 
given, that her child should become 
whatever her heart yearns for; then 
she should rest in the belief until the 
thought is forced upon her again. 

M. Louise Mason, 
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SCHOOL DAYS IN ANCIENT GREECE. 
HINK of Aristotle recommend- 

ing a rattle! says the Literary 

Digest. He wrote: ‘‘It is also very 
necessary that children should have 
some amusing employment; for which 
purpose the rattle of Archytas seems 
well contrived, which they give chil- 
dren to play with to prevent their 
breaking those things which are 
about the house, for owing to their 
youthfulness they cannot sit still.” 
This Archytas was a Pythagorean, 
and the rattle was a vessel of metal 
or wood with small stones in it. 
Here we have a “‘touch of nature” 
which shows the boyof Athens kin to 
the boy of the nineteenth century. 
Prof. Laurie, of Edinburgh, contri- 
butes a series of papers to Zhe School 
Review on ‘*The History of Early 
Education.”” The article in the 
September number is devoted to 
school days in old Athens, from which 
we learn that the common amuse- 
ments were very much the same as 
those our children are given to now: 
“The ball was a universal play- 
thing. As the children grew older 
there came the hobby-horse, the game 
with dice (made of the knuckle-bones 
of animals cut into square pieces), 
and spinning tops both in the house 
and in the open air. Toys and go- 
carts and ‘mud-pies’ engaged the 
interest of Athenian children as of 
the children of all European nations. 
Then followed at a somewhat more 
advanced age a game which consisted 
in throwing slantingly into the water 
small smooth stones and counting how 
many leaps they made before sinking 
(which we call ‘skimming’ or 
‘ducks and drakes’), blindman’s 
buff, trundling hoops, and all kinds 
of games with the ball, walking on 
stilts, leap-frog, kite-flying, see-saw- 
ing on logs, and swinging, etc., etc. 
Girls had dolls made of wax or clay 
and painted. Blindman’s buff was 
played thus: The boy with his eyes 
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bandaged moved about calling out, 
‘I will catch a brazen fly.” The 
others answered it, ‘ You will hunt it, 
but you won’t catch it '—all the while 
striking him with whips till he man- 
aged to catch one of them. 

‘*The mother’s influence practi- 
cally ceased from the day the boy 
went to school. The want of educa- 
tion among the Athenian women pre- 
cluded their exercising much influ- 
ence over the boys. But during the 
first seven years the mother and the 
nurse really laid the foundation of the 
child's education. Nursery rhymes, 
traditionary stories in which animals 
played a part, thereafter the rich 
legendary, heroic and mythical lore 
of the Hellenic races, were imparted 
to the child. A poetic and dramatic 
cast of mind was thus given, to be 
nourished in future years by the 
school teaching and by the public 
drama and civic festivals. 

‘The play time ended with the 
seventh year. The place of 
the female attendant was now taken 
by the Pedagogue, who did not im- 
part isistruction, but had only a moral 
oversight of his young charge, both 
in and out of the house, and whose 
task, accordingly, it was always to 
accompany him to the schoolmaster 
(Grammatist) and gymnastic master 
(Pedotribe). . The pedagogue 
had charge of the boy at all times. 
His business was to train him in 
morality and good manners, and he 
was granted the power of beating 
him, if necessary. The rules as to 
the external bearing of boys in the 
street and at table were extremely 
strict in Athens no less than in 
Sparta. Doubtless the view the peda- 
gogue took of his duties could not 
always be very lofty. The answer of 
a pedagogue, who had a high concep- 
tion of his function and was asked 
what he did, is worth recording: 
‘My duty is to make the good 
(beautiful) pleasant to boys.’” 











OF SOME PHASES OF HYPNOTISM. 


By Henry CLARK. 


HE science of Hypnotism is now 
required to show what it is 
good for. Can anything definite be 
said of the general phenomena called 
hypnotic, which may prove satisfac- 
tory to whoever asks about its uses ? 
Besides answering these questions, it 
is desired to set right the use of two 
words familiar to such as know some- 
thing of the phenomena called mes- 
meric. 

Hypnotism has already been unfor- 
tunate in the names it has borne. 
Through ignorance, doubtless, un- 
suitable terms have everywhere been 
prevalent, and little or no reforma- 
tion been made of these terms by the 
substitution of new ones. Demon- 
strators of mesmeric science have 
sometimes been men whose knowledge 
has not been commensurate with their 
enthusiasm. Interesting as their ex- 
periments have been, they have been 
more entertaining than instructive. 
Now may be the time, then, for a 
cool survey of such things as appear 
to be well known. 

The two words referred to above 
are ‘“‘ touch” and ‘‘ suggestion,” and 
these have done the round of the 
schools until their true significance is 
almost lost. They have become a 
foil to the rather more indefinite and 
recondite terms en rapport, ‘‘ mag- 
netism,” which it is not my purpose 
to try a definition of in this paper. 
Nor can this well be done without 
confusing the mind of the reader who 
wants to know what he can see 
clearly. 


First of ‘‘touch,” which is a term 
of like meaning with ‘tact,”’ ‘*con- 
tact,” and quite interchangeable with 
them. But does ‘‘touch” heal dis- 
ease? Some people think so; and 
they believe that ‘‘touch” moves 
men to act; that ‘‘touch”’ clears 
the mind so that a not extraordinary 
man becomes clear-headed, so that he 
then sees how a thing can be, plainer 
than he usually does; that, in brief, 
‘*touch ” causes some to understand 
things occult and difficult. We must 
have, however, for such phenomena 
as are evoked by ‘‘ touch,” a subject 
who is amenable to ‘‘ touch.”’ Given 
the appreciative ‘‘ subject,” then the 
person whose organization is such 
that an expected result occurs, we 
find phenomena varied and instruct- 
ive along the lines followed out. 

It may now be illustrated how con- 
tact affects a subject. How common 
is that manipulation which may seem 
on reflection to go under the name of 
“touch.”” A man playing ball has 
been disabled by an unforeseen ac- 
cident. The nearest members of his 
team run up to him and at once be- 
gan to ‘‘rub him.” That something 
is to be done at once for his relief is 
evidently understood. ‘‘Touch”’ of 
some kind isimmediately resorted to, 
and seems to help the man. While 
there may not bean intelligent notion 
that the effort will heal, that some- 
thing is to be done seems to be felt, 
and that such help is to be given as 
can be given by the hand. By mov- 
ing the hand. gently over a sprained 
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ankle, it has been so relieved that 
anxiety was removed and the pain 
abated. 

These incidents illustrate our gen- 
eral knowledge of these things. We 
naturally incline to welcome the 
touch of a sympathetic hand. Pain, 
we think, yields to some hands and 
not to others. We have even learned 
that obnoxious people offend by their 
presence, as agreeable friends en- 
courage when they approach. We 
like one; we dislike another (I like 
the late fashion boys have of lifting 
the hand as a salute when a chum 
approaches). There isa kind of joy 
in a cheery voice, a hand uplifted, a 
glance quick and kindly. ; 

But of ‘‘touch”’ yet further. One 
evening when the ‘‘magnetizer” 
known as ‘‘ Professor Cadwell” lect- 
ured in my native town, he demon- 
strated the possibility of inducing 
the mesmeric state without approach- 
ing his subject closely; and was 
understood to say that unless he 
could ‘‘magnetize”’ without manip- 
ulating a subject he should not con- 
sider the experiment a good one. It 
will be seen, therefore, that very 
slight contact of himself, whether by 
hand, finger or person, was requisite 
to induce the state referred to. 
‘*Contact,” ‘‘touch,” ‘‘ tact,’ can 
indeed be established with a good 
subject with but very limited ap- 
proach. Not to seem too sentimental, 
I may make reference to so high an 
authority as the celebrated ‘‘ Wizard 
of the North,”” Walter Scott—whose 
poetic genius may illustrate this 
fascinating theme in a new light. 
Turn to his Marmion. Read over 
the animated description of ‘‘ Dame 
Heron’s”’ in the fifth canto of that 
immortal song ‘‘ Lochinvar.” ‘‘One 
touch to her hand, and one word in 
her ear.” 

A simple comment attempted upon 
this passage may lead to a better 
knowledge of this word than a long ex- 
planation. Late on the day of her 
projected wedding, to a bridegroom 
preferred by her father, the guests 


having assembled, Lochinvar, an ac- 
cepted lover, arrives. He drinks the 
wine she proffers; he dances with her, 
and at last he gives her the significant 
**touch,” the suggestive ‘‘ word.” 
Off they go on Lochinvar’s fleet 
steed. I wonder what became of 
them. Did they live a ‘‘cat-and- 
dog” life together afterward? I 
should like to have heard Madame L. 
at the ingleside, when they were 
‘fold married folks,” tell the story 
over—wouldn’t you? And I should, 
good reader, also like to hear some 
of the ‘‘suggestions”’ this reference 
brings up to you. 

Here were tokens of love; touch 
and word; successful flight. It re- 
quires but a touch and a word, we 
may say-then, to speak and be well 
understood. 

A year or more ago, as a scientific 
experiment, the writer of this article 
set himself to learn by an easy test 
how far contact might go, as well as 
what results upon the susceptibility 
to suggestion are induced by as com- 
plete contact as may be gained. The 
queries were sufficiently answered. It 
is believed that in close contact any 
welcome suggestion may be liable to 
be acted upon—where the parties 
trust each other—vigorously and effi- 
ciently. The case quoted showed 
that it might be rather embarrassing 
for either to suggest anything em- 
phatically to the other. A sufficiently 
easy example found quite recently 
may do as well as any to explain what 
I mean. 

A man with whom I had recent 
‘*contact ” happened to overhear the 
word ‘‘spirit,”” in connection with 
‘*Swedenborg.”” Though warned at 
the time not to suspect harm from 
what he heard, he could not rest 
till at the earliest opportunity he had 
asked and received a full explanation 
of what we were talking about. The 
word awoke a train of conjecture that 
might have confused his mind. An 
explanation was of course freely given 
and the subject dropped. 

Suggestion—what is ‘‘suggestion”’? 
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It has been illustrated, by the way, 
in this paper, but may be clearer de- 
fined by saying that suggestion may 
be made in a multitude of ways, if 
nota word be uttered. Wordsform the 
easiest mode, however, for communi- 
cating thoughts to others, as words 
are conventionally uuderstood to be 
used for thatend. Yet a most efficient 
suggestion could be imparted by a 
motion; by the general aspect; by 
expression of countenance; by intel- 
ligible speech; in shouting; by inhib- 
itive or preventive violence. 

When a subject is en rapport how 
easily a ‘‘suggestion”’ to look up can 
be made by yourself looking up. A 
movement toward an object might 
prove a still more emphatic sugges- 
tion for him to go in that direction. 
Look as though interested in a thing; 
see him turn his face thitherward. 
Speak to him, tell him almost any- 
thing—however absurd and unreason- 
ble; see him wholly possessed for a 
while with your idea. If he be at 
some distance from you, shout to 
him; you forcibly impress him with 
what you tell him. All absorbed in 
what you say restrain him with your 
hand and see him refrain from the 
movement he would have made. 

Every one of these ways of convey- 
ing to your subject an impression is 
a Suggestion. 

Is a further example desired ? One 
day, while seated with a friend and a 
little distance apart, a proposal was 
made for each to make a picture ona 
bit of paper he held in his hand, to 
experiment in what is sometimes 
known as ‘‘mind-reading.” This was 
our first trial. We agreed to see 
whether we could both make the same 
picture. Of course, we were so seated 
thatwe could not see each oth@’s hand. 

The experiment resulted whimsi- 
cally. His picture outline was similar 
to my own, but, as developed, showed 
a pair of scales; mine was a house of 
the same general dimensions; his 
scales were my house-sides. Other 
experiments were total failures. Was 
this ‘‘transference of thought?” 


Would ‘‘transference of thought” 
be the same in meaning and scope as 
‘*suggestion”? Did my presence 
(technical ‘‘touch”) and the dispo- 
sition I had to do the same thing he 
did cause what I did to be made 
known to him (‘“‘suggestion”’). 

Audiences en rapport with a fluent, 
aggressive speaker have been known 
to laugh or cry at the speaker's ‘‘ sug- 
gestion’”’—in the way of stories and 
witty speeches. So Gough’s happy 
lectures evoked alternate Jaughter or 
tears from most stolid auditors. Did 
Mr. Gough’s eloquence or did his 
‘‘magnetism” move his audiences? 
Or did his presence mean ‘‘contact”’; 
his flow of words, ‘‘ suggestion”? 

An INCIDENT EASIER COMPRE- 
HENDED.—A boy walking over Ex- 
change street bridge in Pawtucket one 
day tugged at a string to which was 
tied an unwilling cur, which the boy 
was anxious to take home. ‘‘ Do 
you want him to go with you?” was 
asked. ‘‘I do.” ‘*Do you know 
how to make him go with you?” 
‘*I don’t.” The boy did as he was 
told. Presently the dog was seen 
cheerfully following the boy. Touch, 
suggestion, were both efficiently used. 
The boy simply stroked the dog and 
talked to him. 

If the terminology of hypnotism 
has been inaccurate, if demonstrators 
of animal magnetism have been ig- 
norant of what they were doing, can 
we learn something so definite now 
that what we know may be clearly 
set forth? And in stating what we 
think we know, if we find it not easy 
to master all the terminology, can 
we select, from many words used, 
the two words touch, suggestion, and 
illustrate the meaning of these words 
so that light may shine on a dimly- 
lighted region? Touch, a most 
subtle approach of one of us to 
another in such a way that our pres- 
ence may be felt; an approach by 
sign, word, motion, intelligible 
speech. Suggestion, best conveyed 
after contact—a force, possibly, prev- 
alent when emphatic. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE LIVER, 

HE discussions relative to the 
function of the liver are not 
ended by any means, although we 
think that the physiologists are grad- 
ually learning its essential character. 
Dr. F. W. Pavy, of London, is re- 
garded one of the highest authorities 
in the chemistry of digestion, and 
what he may say is received with 
respectful attention. With regard to 
the office of the liver in sugar pro- 
duction, he has recently taken a 
stand that is specially interesting, and 
in sympathy, we might remark, with 
our own views. In stating his opin- 
ion lately before the Royal College 
of Physicians, he showed why he did 

not accept Bernard's conclusions. 
That eminent observer teaches that 
glycogen, asa carbohydrate material, 
is stored within the liver, being pro- 
duced by the vital action of the liver 
cells, and that it becomes glucose as 
the result of diastatic or starchy fer- 
mentation, and this glucose is given 
to the blood of the liver veins, and 
so passed on through the circula- 
tion. Dr. Pavy, however, claims 
that the liver, instead of manu- 
facturing sugar, checks the progress 
of sugar formation by abstracting it 
from the portal system. He says: 
** If the liver does not perform this 
office the result is diabetes mellitus, 
and if sugar really originated in the 
liver we ought all to be diabetic. 
Glycogen is a store of carbohydrate 
(oil or fat) in the liver, but is not 
subsequently reconverted into sugar. 
The liver, if removed fresh from the 
body, yields no more sugar than any 
other organ; the venous blood is not 
poorer in sugar than arterial blood, 
as it should be if sugar left the 
circulation at the systemic capillaries, 
as is implied in the ordinary glyco- 
genic doctrine, and the portal blood 
during feeding is always richest in 
sugar. What, then, is the future of 
the hepatic glycogen if it does not 
lead to the formation of sugar? It 
is applied to the construction of pro- 
teid, of fat, or of both. The power 


of the animal body to form fat from 
carbohydrates is certainly undoubted, 
and some very striking’ new facts are 
brought out by the experiments on 
the intestinal villi and chyle. On 
a diet of oats the intestinal epithelium 
cells and the chyle in rabbits become 
loaded with fat, just as though the 
diet had been itself rich in fat The 
formation of fat from starch is thus 
not limited to liver cells, but is ac- 
complished also by those little masses 
of protoplasm that cover the villi, the 
synthetic power of which has recently 
come so prominently before physi- 
ologists. In the formation of fats 
from carbohydrates the proteids are 
regarded as intermediaries. The 
carbon goes in as carbohydrate and 
comes out as fat. The application 
of all this to explain many of the 
phenomena of diabetes is obvious. 
Given a moderate degree of that 
disease, the diet on which the amount 
of carbohydrate is restricted is fol- 
lowed at once by a disappearance of 
the glycosuria. This is explained by 
supposing that the power which the 
living protoplasm of the villi and of 
the liver have to stop soluble carbo- 
hydrates and to make them up into 
proteid, to transmute them to fat and 
to dehydrate them into glycogen is 
impaired but not destroyed. In the 
milder types of the disease the failure 
to deal with the carbohydrates is to 
be attributed to hyper-oxygenation 
of the blood due to dilatation of the 
arterioles permitting the blood to 
pass with undue speed from the 
arterioles through the systemic capil- 
laries to the venous side. This 
dilatation must be attributed to a 
derangement of the controlling power 
of the vasomotor nervous system.”’ 
Oe 


OVER-PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


HE stand has been taken in 
this magazine that the trend 

of the times was toward excessive 
culture of the muscles. It has be- 
come fashionable to adopt some form 
of muscle training. In the school or 
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college it is boating or football. In 
general society, fencing, bicycling, 
tennis, bowls, gymnastics, etc., etc., 
are pursued earnestly in this or that 
circle—some young people becoming 
so absorbed in their prosecution as to 
spend most of their time at the sport, 
to the detriment of their mental and 
physicalhealth. Physical exercise to 
some extentis necessary for the main- 
tenance of a healthful equilibrium, 
but too much is more likely to produce 
organic disorder than not enough. 

In the French Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at its meet- 
ing in Caen last August, a warm dis- 
cussion occurred on the physical edu- 
cation practiced at schools. The 
tendency in France on this line seems 
to be much like what it is in America, 
since professors and physicians attest 
that these exercises have become too 
violent and have degenerated into 
professional competitions or sport 
instead of retaining their character 
of a_ recreation. Dr. LeGendre 
pointed out the disastrous effects 
upon boys who abuse the bicycle and 
take part in violent football contests 
—their blood undergoes alteration, 
their stomach becomes disorganized 
from the excessive transpiration of 
the body, and enlargement of the 
heart sets in. At Christiania, the 
capital city of Norway, these effects 
were marked in the case of school- 
girls aged between six and ten years, 
who indulged in sledging and skating 
contests. 

In France running, jumping, paper 
hunts, etc., produce the same re- 
sults. In these cases Dr. Tissie 
states it is nervous, not muscular, 
fatigue which is the evil, and that 
there is a rupture between the forma- 
tion of intelligence and that of will, 
which ordinarily ought to be main- 
tained ina state of equilibrium. On 
the other hand, Dr. Begonie examined 
Stephens, the cyclist, after his 376 
miles of consecutive wheeling, and 


could detect no abnormal fatigue; 
his muscles, in the electric point of 
view, needed no change. Messrs. 
Coubertin and Sales saw nothing ob- 
jectionable in physical emulation; it 
made good students better, and im- 
proved the bad by making them 
obedient and lessidle. In allemulation 
there must be some excess, but not 
necessarily dangerous. M. Couber- 
tin finds teaching students, between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, to 
box the most effective means to de- 
velop their. self-reliance and manli- 
ness. Dr. Bouchard objects only to 
physical exercise in excess, and to 
bear in mind that in athletic sports a 
common programme may not suit all 
competitors. Some individuals can 
sustain the struggles with impunity, 
but others may have hereditary mala- 
.dies that the sports will only aggra- 
vate. In the Russian schools all 
pupils are examined by the school 
physician, and classed to join only 
such exercises as their constitution 
will permit. Difficulty of respiration, 
rapidity in the movements of the 
lungs, and in the circulation of the 
blood, due to an increase of tempera- 
ture in the nerve centers, are the 
principal accidents resulting from the 
abuse of manly games. Chemically, 
immoderate physical exercise inter- 
feres with the nutrition of the sys- 
tem, hence debility. This, following 
Dr. Bouchard, explains why armies, 
after long marches, become the 
chosen victims of typhus. Cerebral 
is not remedied by corporeal fatigue; 
one is only added to the other. Ona 
division being taken, the congress 
condemned school sports as now 
practiced in France. 

At those schools where systematic 
exercises in the playground or ina 
gymnasium are a part of the curric- 
ulum there should be a physician or 
one versed in physiology to supervise 
the exercises and keep them within 
reasonable limits. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—PLato, 


EpGcar C. BEALL, M.D., EDITOR. 
NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1894. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 


ROM the fact that the phrenolo- 
gist is supposed to be well 
versed in matters pertaining to the 
normal expressions of mind, he is 
naturally expected also to know a 
good deal about exceptional or occult 
phenomena within the same sphere. 
Of late years there has been sucha 
growing interest in the subject of 
telepathy, thought transference, etc., 
that we feel called upon at the present 
time to say a word in explanation of 
some of our views at least, if not of 
the problems themselves. A friend of 
ours who has given considerable at- 
tention to psychical studies, took us 
to task some time ago in a letter to 
the JOURNAL, from which we quote 
the concluding paragraphs: 


** The picture of Miss Lancaster, 
the thought-reader, in a late number 
of the JourNAL, and description of 
what she can do, is quite interesting 
—but the explanation that does not 
explain is tiresome. We all know 
there is no effect without a cause, 
and for all mental operations, there 
are faculties especially adapted to do 


the work; so if there is clairvoyant 
sight, as Dr. Beall admits, there is 
also a faculty located somewhere by 
which it is done. If he will turn to 
the February number of THE JOURNAL 
for 1890, he will find the location 
given in an article on the Psychic 
Senses, and, in the March number of 
the same year, an excellent article on 
Thought Reading. 

The lady mentioned, to judge from 
her picture, is evidently a good 
psychometer, and there is no mystery 
about how she does the great feat. 
The law of vibration explains it fully, 
as certain sounds or notes in music 
give forth certain vibrations, and any- 
one capable of taking up those vibra- 
tions can repeat the sounds; so 
different thoughts give forth vibra- 
tions peculiar to themselves alone, 
and anyone sensitive enough, and 
trained in that direction, can take up 
the vibration and know foracertainty 
the exact thought. The mental tele- 
graph and the electric are on exactly 
the same fundamental principle. 

MarTHA J. KELLER. 


In reply to this letter we beg to 
remind our friend that we did not 
publish the sketch of Miss Lancaster 
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with the idea of explaining or at- 
tempting to explain the phenomenon 
of clairvoyance. Our purpose was 
to make an application of phrenology 
in the matter of determining individ- 
ual honesty. The sincerity of Miss 
Lancaster had been seriously ques- 
tioned by a prominent New York 
newspaper in which several columns 
were devoted to an alleged exposé of 
her thought-reading performances. 
We read the attacks upon Miss Lan- 
caster with a great deal of interest, 
and to vindicate tne lady’s character, 
if possible, and indirectly in this 
manner to contribute a proof of the 
truth of clairvoyance, we obtained an 
interview with her, examined her 
head, and published the description 
of her to which Miss Keller refers, 
and in which we asserted that the 
lady was undoubtedly honest and 
trustworthy. We were not ignorant 
at that time of the explanation of 
clairvoyance which writers on psy- 
chometry have given, but we were 
not disposed to undertake the dis- 
cussion of that part of the subject 
while the idea of a phrenological 
demonstration chiefly occupied our 
attention. Besides, we would have 
admitted at that time, as we are will- 
ing to admit to-day, that Phrenology 
does not, in our judgment, afford an 
absolute explanation of clairvoyance. 
We doubt the correctness of the 
theory that clairvoyance is a function 
of a special brain-center located at 
the inner margin of the frontal lobes, 
or in more popular parlance, in the 
center of the forehead. We under- 
stand that Dr. Buchanan teaches 
this, but we do not regard him as an 
accurate man, and it will require a 
good deal more than his statement to 


satisfy us in regard to it. However, 
we do not deny that his view of it 
may be correct, and we have no word 
of criticism to make except that the 
advocates of this idea have not yet 
furnished us with satisfactory proof. 
If Miss Keller or anyone else will 
communicate to us something more 
definite than mere assertions, we shall 
be glad to give attention to the mat- 
ter; but we must repeat that we have 
not as yet seen reason to believe that 
a marked development of the central 
forehead is a sign of clairvoyant tal- 
ent. It certainly does not hold good 
in Miss Lancaster, because her fore- 
head is especially developed at Ideal- 
ity and Causality, and is by no means 
prominent in the middle region. At 
the same time there may be such a 
center located on the median line 
behind the phrenological organs 
which we recognize in the forehead. 

But still it will hardly do to say that 
clairvoyance is a faculty analogous to 
the primary mental elements included 
in the phrenological system. It should 
be described rather as a mode of ac- 
tion peculiar to the whole intellect 
than as a distinct, radical mental 
power. To call clairvoyance a faculty 
requiring a special seat in the brain, 
similar to the organs of Causality, 
Ideality or Benevolence, suggests the 
confusing and incoherent teachings of 
the old metaphysicians in regard to 
such general activities of the mind as 
perception, conception, attention, 
memory and will. 

We presume it is hardly necessary 
to assure our readers that we are 
strongly in favor of progress in Phre- 
nology, but our science teaches us 
above all things to be analytical, and 
careful in our investigations to draw 
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the line sharply between mere specu- 
lation and demonstrated facts. - Of 
course we frequently complain that 
many scholars do not accept the facts 
of Phrenology, and we do this because 
the facts have been abundantly pub- 
lished, and yet the objectors refuse to 
examine the facts; but we do not 
think that the facts supporting Dr. 
Buchanan's location of the clairvoy- 
ant faculty in the center of the fore- 
head, are sufficiently clear to warrant 
him or his pupils in blaming us for 
a failure to advocate his doctrine in 
connection discussion of 
If there 
is anything wrong in our position we 
are quite willing to be corrected, and 
we are not now writing with any de- 
sire to antagonize the views of the 
Buchanan school. 


with our 


Miss Lancaster’s character. 


Miss Keller says of Miss Lancaster, 
‘*To judge from her picture she is 
evidently a good psychometer, and 
there is no mystery about how she 
does the great feat.” 

We repeat that we seriously doubt 
that any phrenologist could judge 
from this young Englishwoman’s 
picture that she is a psychometer. 
And we still think that there yet 
remains a good deal in connection 
with clairvoyance which it would be 
to have explained We 
agree with Miss Keller that the 
theory of vibrations is very plausible, 


desirable 


and in a measure satisfactory; and 
this has been our view of the matter 
for many years, but it can hardly be 
called more than a conception of an 
analogue, when we say that the men- 
tal and electric telegraph are similar 
in principle, although this seems to 
be as close as anyone has approached 
to an explanation thus far. 
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It may interest our readers to hear 
a word or two more concerning the 
remarkable performances of Mrs. 
Baldwin of whom we published an 
account in the September number of 
THE JOURNAL. Since that time we 
have had opportunities to witness 
two public exhibitions given in 
Brooklyn by that lady, which we can 
unhesitatingly pronounce the most 
remarkable, by far, that we have 
ever seen. Several hundred people 
in the audience wrote questions upon 
sheets of paper which they imme- 
diately afterward folded and placed 
in their pockets. Then Mrs. Bald- 
win proceeded to answer the ques- 
tions, which she did on each occasion 
to the number of at least fifty, giving 
full names in all cases, and in many 
instances adding information which 
could not be inferred from the ques- 
tions, thus proving conclusively that 
there could have been no trick of 
communicating to the lady the na- 
ture of the questions, and the names 
signed, by which she could invent 
plausible answers. On such a theory 
it would be necessary for her to 
least fifty 
names together with the nature of 
the questions in a very short space 


commit to memory at 


of time, which, if it were possible, 
would still 
numerous 


leave unexplained the 
details which she men- 
tioned beyond the information con- 
tained in the questions. The only 
other explanation would be that at 
least fifty people in the audience 
were confederates, which is 
premely absurd. Surely no one 
who will reflect for a moment can 
believe that a professional enter- 
tainer could afford to buy up 


fifty well-known people from his 


su- 
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audience every evening during a 
three weeks’ engagement in a city like 
Brooklyn without being detected 
and exposed before forty-eight hours. 
It would be necessary to approach a 
great number of people on the sub- 
ject who would refuse to be bribed, 
so that by the time the troupe of fifty 
confederates could be engaged at a 
salary within his means, he would 
have betrayed his scheme to at least 
fifty others who, we may be sure, 
would report the whole story to the 
newspapers in a jiffy. Ridiculous as 
this would appear, there are many 
intelligent people who accept it as the 
only explanation. 

We have dwelt a little upon this 
point because it is interesting and 
important to study the line of demar- 
cation between the illusions of the 
professional necromancer and the still 
greater mysteries of nature. People 
are prone to be skeptical in the pres- 
ence of a great fact like Phrenology 
or clairvoyance, and then to be 
absurdly credulous with reference to 
some palpable fraud. We are here 
reminded of a peculiar illustration of 
this idea. In former years we often 
witnessed the so-called trick of swal- 
lowing a sword, which is a genuine 
performance as usually done, there 
being no explanation of it except that 
a smooth blade, twenty or thirty 
inches long, is simply passed down 
the magician’s gullet into his stomach. 
It is to the expert performer no more 
difficult than swallowing a bit of beef- 
steak, and yet people often stand 
within arm’s reach of the sword-swal- 
lower and ever afterward vehemently 
assert that the blade must have been 
swallowed by the handle of the sword, 
or else adroitly smuggled into the 
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performer’s sleeve. The fact is, few 
people are capable of judging the 
limitations of the conjuror’s art, and 
it would be well to give more atten- 
tion to the subject as a matter of 
mental discipline. For by learning 
to detect illusions in one department, 
we may be the better prepared to 
recognize them in another domain, 
and to appreciate a new truth even 
though it may come to us in an out- 
landish garb. 


ARE THEY IMPROVED? 


HROUGH the kindness of the 
Superintendent of the Elmira 
Reformatory we are enabled to show 
to our readers photographsof some of 
the ‘‘ gradyates”’ of that institution, 
side by side with photographs of the 
same persons at the time of entering. 
The idea is to show the improvement 
produced by a ‘‘course”’ at the Re- 
formatory. 

Unfortunately the comparison is 
much handicapped by the fact that 
the photographs taken on entering all 
represent the boysin prison clothes and 
with hair cropped close, while those 
taken at departure possess the advan- 
tages which clean linen and well- 
brushed hair always lend to a portrait. 
In spite of this difficulty, however, 
there are some things which are well 
indicated. There can be no doubt 
that there is great improvement in the 
physical condition of each of the four 
subjects which we present, so that 
they have undoubtedly been benefited 
by the regular life and discipline of 
the ‘‘ College on the Hill.” The bet- 
ter moral tone which always prevails 
to some extent with improved physique 


is also apparent. There is a more 
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agreeable expression in the mouths. 
The outer corners have less of that 
sullen, cruel and despondent droop. 
The eyes are less fierce and cunning— 





with the exception, perphaps, of No. 
4.—and the faces suggest more repose. 
This is about all that can be said. 
The photographs are not definite 
enough to warrant a statement as to 
whether any one of these boys shows 





NO. 


2A. 


facial or cranial changes indicative of 
very radical improvement. We had 
hoped that we might be able to point 
out something more, and it will readily 

seen what an interesting phren- 


ological and physiognomical study 
would be possible if a complete set of 
large and uniform ‘‘ before and after” 
photographs were available. They 





NO. IB. 


would be especially valuable if ac- 
companied by careful craniometrical 
data. 

But while we do not offer these 
pictures as an argument against the 
officers of the Elmira Institution, 





NO. 


2B. 


we do not hesitate to say that their 
work would be infinitely more effect- 
ive if the principles of Phrenology 
were applied in the management of 


the inmates. Many of the incorrigi- 
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ble boys who are sent to such places 
are by no means wholly depraved, 
and, indeed, are seriously defective 
two particulars. 


in only one or 


at the back of his neck. To be sure 
his blood might in this way be cooled 
and thinned, and some other advant- 
ages might follow; but the foot would 





NO. 3A, 


Their weak spots, however, are not 
easy to determine by a superficial 
observation of their actions, and un- 
less a specific diagnosis is made of 
their faults, the general treatment 
given them might prove comparatively 


NO. 3B. 


continue to be painfully useless. It 
is precisely so with moral disease. 
There is often a vicious barb sticking 
somewhere in the character which a 
phrenologist could definitely point out 
and remove, but which the general 





NO. 4A. 


valueless. If a barefoot boy stepson 
a rusty nail and the iron is not re- 
moved from his flesh, it will hardly 
suffice to put him to bed on a diet of 
toast and tea, with a mustard plaster 


NO. 


4B. 


educator would never locate. For 
example, one man is a liar, as the 
result of Acquisitiveness and Secre- 
tiveness, with deficient Conscientious- 
ness; while another is _ equally 
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mendacious, perhaps, because of an 
overpowering vanity which cannot 
bear the search-light of truth. One 
man is obtrusive from a desire to 
secure attention and applause; while 
another is equally self-assertive from 
indifference to the opinions of others, 
arising from a sense of his inher- 
ent right to assume control. On the 
surface, the acts of the two men may 
appear the same; but a phrenologist 
can detect the difference in the mo- 
tives and predict the final outcome of 
each man’s course. 


Let us continue to urge the neces- 
sity of recognizing and applying 
phrenology in all educational and 
penal institutions. Let every reader 
of the JourRNAL at least mention the 
subject to some one who has not 
thought of it before. By the cease- 
less dropping of words of wisdom, the 
rocks of ignorance may be worn 
away, and in their stead we shall see 
rising and moving in the sunshine the 
golden grain of truth, which shall 
gladden and ennoble the race of 
man. 


ones e+ a 


: fur fo respondents, 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST” 
be answered in this department. 


ONLY WILL 
But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
hem the benefit of an early consideration. 


ALways write your full name and address plainly. 
Uf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
nameand address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their fu:l 
address. 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 
Cup Cutture, Science or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 


ments. 


WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 


avoid misunderstandings,ard secure earlier attention 








PAIN OR SENSATION IN ORGANIC CENTERS. 
—S. T.—It is not uncommon for one to ex- 
perience special sensations incertain parts 
of the head that may be referred to exercise 
or action of corresponding brain centers. 
Speakers have complained of a sense of 
fatigue or an ache in the frontal region 


bordering on the posterior part of the eye 
sockets. We have known artists engaged 
in work that deeply absorbed them to ex- 
perience peculiar or painful sensations in 
the upper temporal region. Not long ago 
a friend who was much worried about a 
matter, and apprehensive of serious mis- 
fortune, complained of severe neuralgic- 
like pains in the brain contiguous to the 
parietal eminence. His faculties of Cau- 
tion and of Approbation were highly ex- 
cited, and the unusual activity of the brain 
areas, related by function to those facul- 
ties, was evidently productive of the dis- 
comfort and pain felt therein. The late 
Dr. Seguin, of New York, showed by deli- 
cate thermometers that certain emotions, 
when aroused, produced higher tempera- 
tures at the surface of the head in certain 
parts than was indicated at other parts. 


Sucar, CANDY AND CHocoLaTe.—F. H. 
L. C.—It would be better for you to get 
such hydrocarbon material from food 
stuff rather than from candies. The sac- 
charine element in these is unwholesome, 
interfering with the digestion, especially of 
such a person as you. We do not regard 
candy as a brain food, but the carbonaceous 
partof such grains as oats, barley, corn 
and wheat meet the nerve demand of 
nature. But no form of food merely will 
compensate for overstrain of the brain and 
nervous system. 

Co_p HANDs AND Feet.—R, C. S.—Look 
into the condition of your general physique 
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and ascertain what is out of function. 
There is a want of equilibrium in the cir- 
culation. It may be due to some fault of 
digestion; something that prevents the 
heart from doing full duty. To remedy 
the condition one must know the cause. 
We could say generally that it is due to 
systemic debility, in which case hygienic 
measures are the best. 

CORRECTION AND TEMPER.—ANxIOUS Pa- 
RENT.—Look to yourself and see how much 
of the child's disposition you are responsi- 
ble for. Master your own irritability and 
be calm and gentle when you would 
attempt any correction of the little one’s 
waywardness. Angry looks, harsh voice, 
severe shakings, impetuous violence can 
do little good, but usually impress serious 
faults upon children. They will imitate 
their parents’ passionate expressions. You 
should be firm and gentle in your reprov- 
ing. The manner of it will usually be 
more influential than the punishment it- 
self. The 
parent that does this is unworthy of being 
a parent, while self command, firmness, 
patience on the father’s or mother’s part 
cultivate harmony of character and devel- 
ope the best virtues of parent as well as 
child. Society is burdened with unfit 
parents. Make yourself an exception and 
an example. 


Never punish in excitement. 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND INFIDELITY.—S. B.— 
Now and then an inquiry comes from some 
thoughtful person with regard to the re- 
ligious bearings of phrenology. The in- 
quirer is persuaded that there is much 
truth in the system, but his rather close 
affiliation with some church or religious 
society renders him solicitous about he 
effect an acknowledgment of his attitude 
toward phrenology would have upon his 
character and reputation in the religious 
community. 

In reply to an inquiry of the kind like 
that under consideration we said: Our 
method is governed by scientific priaciples. 
We consider man as he is, as nature organ- 
ized him, and leave the question of his 
origin to those who make that department 
of anthropology their field of investigation. 
How the ‘‘soul” or spirit comes into con- 
tact and operation with the body we frankly 
admit is an unsolved problem. 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
uppiy any of those noticed 








ANIMALS’ RiGutTs, Considered 


to Social Progress, 


in Relation 
with a Biographical 
Appendix. By Henry S. SALT, author of 
“The Life of Henry D. Thoreau.” 
Also, an Essay on Vivisection in America. 
By ALBERT LEFFINGWELL, M.D. 16mo, 
pp. 176. New York and London: Mac- 
Millan & Co. 


A very serious book this. We are at 
once reminded of ‘‘ Where Is My Dog ?”— 
that somewhat supra-ethical discussion of 
the possible immortality of those animals 
whose apt intelligence bids us pause ere 
we relegate them to the limbo of annihila- 
tion. Mr. Salt has a most benevolent 
heart, and withal it is associated with a 
fair degree of reason. In his discussions 
of the claims of animals on our kindness 
and justice he points to many features of 
their service and subjection to man that 
should certainly receive a better reward 
than cruelty and harshness, The animal 
food question is discussed at some length. 
The hunters who kill for fun get a share of 
sharp condemnation; so, too, fashionable 
women who sustain the trade in birds for 
millinery purposes receive chastisement. 
The experimenters who plead the demands 
of science for their cruel operations on liv- 
ing creatures are made a special object of 
attack. In some respects there appears to 
be avein of ultra or ideal sympathy for 
the ‘‘ lower animal” shown by the writer, 
which leads him to statements of extrav- 
agance, but for the most part we consider 
his positions well taken, and that reform is 
desirable in most of our relations to the 
dumb beast and innocent bird. 
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How To Get WELL AND How To KEEP 
WeLt. By Tuomas A. BLAND, M.D., 
President of the Eclectic Medical Society 


of the District of Columbia. 16mo, 
pp. 202. Boston: Plymouth Publishing 
Company. 


Not an elaborate treatise this by any 
means when we compare it with the great 
thousand-paged volumes issued nowadays 
by some professor, assisted by numerous 
** colleagues,” but it is like its author’s 
style and manner—matter of fact, clear, 


direct to the point. As the _ prod- 
uct of personal observation and 
study it deserves consideration. As 


a book intended for the people at large 
it is certainly appropriate by reason of its 
conciseness and clearness. He _ inclines 
to favor the views of Eclecticism because 
**an eclectic is one who uses his best judg- 
ment in choosing the good and rejecting 
the bad from all systems” of medication. 
With an experience of nearly forty years in 
medicine and in the study of human life 
several points of view he feels 
warranted in giving counsel with regard to 
the habits and manners that are at the 
bottom of most of the ills and infirmities of 
which humanity suffers, and also advises 
regarding the treatment of our common 
ailments. The advice given is mainly of 
the common sense order, which involves 
hygienic methods—obedience to nature’s 
laws and such immediate treatment that 
helps the forces of nature to overcome the 
obstructions and irregularities that have 
been set up. Chapters are devoted to de- 
scribing certain of the better known 
botanic simples and_ their applications. 
Recipes for preparing food in a simple, 
digestible fashion, and many valuable sug- 
gestions bearing on the employment of 
water, and on physical exercise, impart a 
broad scope to the book, The independent 
tone of the writer and the essential truth of 
what he says concerning the practice of 
medicine as it is usually found in conserva- 
tive society make the volume worth read- 
ing and the advice certainly of value to 
people of fair intelligence. 
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Now READY. THERAPEUTICAL USES OF 
INTESTINAL LAVAGE PER RECTUM is the 
title of a pamphlet just’ published by 
Dr. H. S. Drayton, the well-known 
author of popular works on hygiene and 
practical medicine. 

In this the use of the rectal syringe is 
graphically described and its value shown 
as a means of preventing illness, and also 
as an effective method of treating many 
common ailments, especially those imme- 
diately related to stomach and bowel dis- 
turbance. The pamphlet should be widely 
read and its counsel followed. Suffering 
humanity would find not a little allevia- 
tion, we are sure, from the practical ap- 
preciation of such a book. The advice is 
given in clear, unmistakable terms, and 
from the point of view of personal ob- 
servations. A closing note considers the 
treatment of cholera on similar principles. 
Price 30 cents. Liberal discount to those 
purchasing in quantity. Address Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York. 


DEFECTIVE SPEECH AND DEAFNESS. By 
Lillie Eginton Warren. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. The Werner Publishing Co., New 
York. For sale also by the author at 
243 West 21st street, N. Y. 


AuTUMN CATALOGUE. Bulbs, plants and 
seeds for 1894. Illustrated, 4to. New 
York: Peter Henderson & Co. 


THE MAN FROM THE WEST; OR FROM THE 
CHAPARRAL TO WALL STREET. By a 
Wall Street Man. Price 50 cents. J. S. 
Ogilvie Pub. Co. 

A spicy story giving some views of the 
doings in stock operations. 


SINGLE HEART AND DousBLe FAcE. By 
CHARLES READE, of Zhe Golden Gem Li- 
brary. Price 25 cents, paper. New York: 
Optimus Printing Co. 


Wuitek THAN SNow. By author of JuROR 
No 12. 104 of ‘‘Sunset Series. Price 
25 cents, paper. New York: J. S. 
Ogilvie Pub. Co. 
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THE HUMAN NATURE CLUB OF BROOKLYN 
held its regular monthly open meeting on 
Friday evening, Oct. 26th. Mr. M. S. Daly 
spoke on ‘‘ What Impedes the Progress of 
Science,” and Mr.O.F. Hallon ‘** The Roman 
Skull.” Both discourses were enjoyed by 
the audience, who showed their apprecia- 
tion by laughter and applause. After the 
lectures Mr. Bausch made some public ex- 
aminations, The next meeting will take 
place at Phoenix Hall, South Eighth street, 
near Bedford avenue, on Nov. 23d, when 
Dr. C. W. Brandenburg, of the New York 
Medical College, will speak. The new hall 
seats three hundred people,and we hope to 
: have it filled. An evening class has been 
formed for the study of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. This meets every Thursday 
evening at the office of Mr. Albert Bausch. 
363 Bedford avenue. For further informa- 
tion or for tickets of admission to the lec- 
tures apply to the Secretary, Miss Julia 
R. Floyd, 214 Rodney street, Brooklyn. 

Wuy Some Do Nort SucceeD IN THE LEc- 
TURE FIELD. By F. M. Cooper, M.D.— 
Some weeks ago I received a letter stating 
that my friend, Prof. Blue,wasat a village 
not far away and was just closing a series 
of lectures at that place, and that he would 
proceed to another town close by, where 
there was a population of about 3,000, and 
would put upon the boards some three or 
four lectures, I wrote the Professor asking 
him to let me know when he would be in 
the place referred to, and thatI would visit 
him so that we might talk over old times 
and lay plans together for the future, etc. 

The reply came from the genial reader 
of heads and faces, but stated nothing as 
to his whereabouts in the city. Of course, 
I presumed that the place would be well 
billed and that all theschool children would 
know whereto go to have their heads ex- 
amined; hence the examining room would 
be easily found. 

On the 23d of October, about noon, I ar- 
rived in the city in question, and set out to 
find my friend. Inquiry located the two 
halls, but found them locked and no clue 
as to where the Professor could be seen. I 
visited four hotels and two boarding houses 
with no better results. The business firms 
on either side of the place where the lec- 
ture was to be given knew nothing as to 
where he was. 

During my tramping from place to place 
I passed the hall several times, and saw six 
people trying the door of the room, but 
could not getin. Of two I inquired what 


they wanted, to which they replied: ‘‘ We 
want our heads examined, but can’t find 
the Professor—wonder if he isin town yet.” 

No evidence outside the hall gave any 
sign that a lecture had been delivered, or 
would be delivered, and seven persons in 
the immediate vicinity could not give me 
any information on the subject, except 
one, who said he had heard that some one 
was going to talk about “‘ funny things” 
some time soon, but did not know much 
about itanyway. I made further inquiry 
of ten people, including three boys. Three 
men had heard of a lecture to be given, 
but could not tell me who was to give it, 
where it was to be given, or when. One 
of the boys said he knew that a man was 
to be at the hall that night and was to do 
fortune telling. 

Suddenly I discovered, watch in hand, 
that of the five hours at my disposal when 
I arrived in the town only two remained. 
I straightened up. made new bearings, for 
my collar seemed to be growing smaller, 
my eyes began to change color, and my 
voice had reached the neighborhood of 
upper G, while every fiber of my rapidly- 
moving body was growing more and more 
tense. 

At a quarter to 3 o'clock p.m. I found 
in the eighteenth person one who said he 
thought that a lecturer was stopping 
with a Mr. Gay, and that I could find him 
at one of the three stores on Cheerless 
street. Upon calling there and asking if 
that was where Mr. Gay made his head- 
quarters the answer was ‘‘No; but if you 
will call at the second door you can find 
out, as the gentleman usually stops there 
when in the city.” In a few moments I 
was making inquiry at the second door, 
and was told that the person in question 
was probably in his office upstairs. 

Thanking my informant, I was off up- 
stairs, two steps at a jump, into the first 
room with a bound, but there was no one 
in sight. An open door leading into a 
back room was soon reached, where I 
found, ina dingy, half-lighted, small room, 
four men, of whom I inquired, ‘‘ Is Mr. 
Gay in?” 

One of the gentlemen arose, and,walking 
to the door, said: ‘‘That is my name.” 
Thanking the stars that I was about to ob- 
tain a clue I asked, ‘‘Can you tell me 
where I shall find Professor Blue?” ‘‘Yes,” 
said he, ‘‘he has been here ever since din- 
ner, until just now he went over to the 
hall.” Ithanked him and proceeded tothe 
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hall at once, where I found the Professor 
beginning to arrange for putting up his 
pictures in an empty storeroom, in which 
he expected to put a few chairs for the au- 
dience that he supposed would find him out 
as I had done and force upon him a packed 
house, but they'll not find you, I thought. 

After the usual greeting with my friend 
I found that he had not been feeling very 
well, owing to an extra allowance of cider 
and apples the day before, which was some 
excuse for his not being on hand, but his 
not being fully advertised was not ex- 
plained until I asked how the advertising 
had been done, if the place had been billed, 
etc,” 

I was informed that ‘‘a few bills were 
distributed the day before and none that 
day, and that he didn’t expect to do much 
—kind of a dead place,etc.” ‘* Well, Pro- 
fessor,” said I, ‘‘as you sow so shall you 
reap; and if I were you I would secure the 
assistance of a few boys and personally 
superintend putting a small dodger or cir- 
cular in every house and place of business, 
in the hands of every passer-by, and in 
every vehicle on the streets. 

‘*Oh,” said the Professor, ‘‘times are 
too hard, no money, and don’t think it 
would pay. I don’t expect todo much.”’ 
‘* Well, my friend,” said I, ‘* you will not 
be disappointed, for it is an established fact 
that we receive no more than we expect.” 

I have made many observations of this 
kind, and find, as a rule, too little advertis- 
ing is done, and what is attempted is 
usually without system and direction. The 
hall, if in cool weather, is usually poorly 
heated and seldom well lighted; or the 
doors opened on time, or soon enough. On 
this point let me say more: First, that I 
have observed personally the ill effect of 
having the hall or lecture room not lighted 
until about eight o'clock. A number of my 
acquaintances upon several occasions con- 
cluded to go to a lecture, and finding it 
convenient to-go a little early, found the 
doors not open and the place not even 
lighted, consequently they concluded there 
would not be any entertainment and re- 
turned home. On one of these occasions, 
had the doors been open or the place 
lighted ata little after seven o'clock, several 
dollars would have been added to the door 
receipts, lam certain. Upon another oc- 
casion $2.50 and still another $3.25 would 
have been added. Now, if we pay for ad- 
vertising, why not get the most for our 
money? Do we not desire to call attention 
to the place where the entertainment is to 
be given, as well as to what it is to 
be? An early and well-lighted hall or 


church has been the means of swelling to 
a respectable number an otherwise meager 
audience. Remember that a comfortably 
warm room properly ventilated is a life 
preserver of great importance, particularly 
if the floor isclean. It is the duty of every 
one who appears before an audience to 
thus advocate sanitary measures. 


A PRACTICAL TEst.—“* During the lecture 
last evening Prof. George Morris illustrated 
certain points by a peculiar example. One 
of our esteemed citizens, Mr. Thomas 
Clark, consented to go on the platform and 
sitas an illustration. Phrenology teaches 
that certain faculties are located in, or find 
their expression through the use of certain 
portions of the brain. Among these, the 
faculties of individuality, size, form and 
weight are located just where reason would 
indicate a proper position—between or 
over the inner corners of the eyes. Every- 
body who is conscious of his own mental 
action knows that when intently singling 
out particular items or objects from many, 
or estimating the size, form or weight of 
anything, there is a peculiar focusing of 
cerebral action at the lower front part of 
the brain. Even the eyes are intently 
focused on the object. 

**Mr. Clark, who is now 54 years old, was 
formerly an expert molder in a foundry. 
About nineteen years ago he was kicked 
by a barefooted horse. The hoof struck 
him just between the eyes, at the base of 
the middle front brain, crushing in the 
skull at that point. What has been the re- 
sult? After the wound was healed Mr. 
Clark went back to the shop and undertook 
to resume former duties. But he found it 
impossible to do the work. The power to 
estimate, balance and discriminate in mat- 
ters of form, size, weight or individuality, 
so necessary in his business, was gone. 
And to this day he has been obliged to 
follow another business not requiring the 
use of those faculties. Mr. Clark cannot 
well climb a ladder, finding it hard to cal- 
culate the steps. When picking upa knife 
or other object he involuntarily reaches be- 
yond or to one side of it. So with treading 
on anything. As janitor of the A. O. U. 
W. hall he has occasion, at times, to ar- 
range the chairs in rows, but finds it very 
difficult to adjust them to one another in 
straight rows. Mr. Clark has lived here 
for several years, and his residence is now 
at 32r Clark street. Many were interested 


in the reading given last evening by Prof. 
Morris, illustrated by the kindness of Mr. 
Clark.”—Rochester (Minn.) Daily Bulletin of 
October 11th. 
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On February 29,1884, the FOWLER §& WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for 
the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


FOWLER §& WELLS. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its Seneral management. All remittances should be made 


payable to the order of 


FOWLER §& WELLS CO. 





The Subscription Price of the PurENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL anp Science oF HEALTH 7s $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.65 when premiums offered 
are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should bein the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever reg sested to do so. 


_ Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as 
4 ts almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and 
e lost. 


Postage-stamps will de received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change o/ post-office address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not with- 
out this information. Notice should be received the 
first of the preceding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
to.,and not to any person connected with the office. 
In th tg only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., ay be ordered 
from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will de given, 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 
Sanitarian, November, discusses the unhygienic 
conditions that produce diseases, the cultivation of 
vaccine lymph, water pollution, etc. Dr, A. N. Bell, 
Editor, New York. 


Harper's Bazar.—Late numbers contain excel- 
lent views of socialand community life, and a good 
practical story for fortune hunters called “ Beyond 
the Dreams of Avarice.’’ New York. 


Century, November, commencesa new biography 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. Chinese affairs, now 
specially interesting, have their representation in the 
city of Canton. The Old Dutch Masters is con- 
tinued, while How Theives are Made in New York 
will interest all readers. The portraits of young 
thieves, burglars, etc., are certainly very faithful. The 
Churches of Provence carries us to an od region of 
France. Thecurrent topics and open letters have 
relation to matters of interest to the reader. New 
York. 


Popular Science News reviews the field of science 
in an agreeable way for the attraction of general 
readers, and keeps in view those matters in which 
the publictakes much interest. November number 
athand. New York. 


Christian Advocate, weekly.—Organ of the M. E. 
Church, combines many features of interest to the 
general reader and church member. New York. 


excellent 
Bourneville, 


Le Progrés Medical, weekly.—An 
gazette of medical affairs in France. 
Editor-in-Chief, Paris. 


Quarterly Journal of Inebriety.—October num- 
ber at hand. An interesting example of this useful 
publication. Those who are working along the line 
of reform in a methodical, scientific tashion will find 
this magazine an excellent help. Hartford, Conn. 


Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, Novem- 
ber, contains twenty well selected papers from 
leading English periodicals. New York. 


Harper's Magazine, November.—Elaborately il- 
lustrated, with a variety of topics quite in season 
with current events at home and abroad. The story 
department is fully abreast with the foremost, a 
good short storyor two being included. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 


The Arena, November, is bulky, opening with a 
fine portrait of the transcendental philosopher, 
Emerson, it proceeds to the open and free discussion 
of several questions of wei ht at the present time. 
Among them the causes of the Chino-Japanese war, 
occultism, modern spiritualism, political corruption, 
imbecility and crime, etc. Boston. 

American Medical Journal, November.—Practi- 
cal papers, well written and useful to the earnest 
doctor, apprarin this number. The clinical reports 
are specially notable. St. Louis, Mo. 

American Medico-Surg. Bulletin. Semi-monthly. 





We take this occasion to announce that 
we have now ready for delivery the third edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, of Bates Torrey’s 


Practical Typewriting, and orders may now be 
sent to us. his work has become a necessity 
in office and school, and even experienced type- 
writers admit with enthusiasm the benefits they have 
derived from a study of its pages. As it has won its 
way by pure merit to the front place of treatises on 
this subject we bespeak for it a large sale and print 
a large edition. 

It will contain, as before, only fuller description 
and instruction of each of the leading typewriting 
machines, so that whatever one may be used bya 
student er school full instruction will be found for 
that machine in the book. It will thus be proved to 
be a complete manual for office, home or school use. 
Brown cloth binding. Price, $1.50. Fowler & Wells 
Co, 


Lantern Slides.—We are frequently 
asked whether we can furnish to those giving stere- 
opticon exhibitions lantern slides suitable for the 
illustrating of phrenological subjects. We have re- 
cently perfected arrangements whereby we can sup- 
ply a large variety of high-class slides, and can make 
to order slides ilfastrating any phase of Phrenology 
or Physiognom y which our customers may desire to 
throw upon the screen—including photographs of 
almost every prominent public character. Those of 
our readers he are in the lecture field will do wellto 
correspond with us on this subject. These slides are 
also most entertaining and instructive for parlor ex- 
hibitions, and are sold as low as is consistent with 
high-class work. 
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The Calendar of Jewels. 


We desire to state to our patrons that we are pre- 
pared to deliver a most beautiful, lithographed 
calendar for 189, bearing the above title. Its form 
will be 12 inches wide by 17 inches long, made of 
extra heavy and finest bristol board. Upon this is 
lithographed, in the full complement of twelve 
colors, twelve children’s faces; eleven of them as 
cherubs, grouped and surrounding, in various atti- 
tudes, a central extra large and superb child’s face. 

The eleven cherubs and the central child represent 
the twelve months of the year ; the cherubs are voic- 
ing to the child prophetic messages of the events 
that shall take place in each of their months. The 
child knowing the future of the month that he repre- 
sents, and being thus the recipieat of the world’s 
hope and fear, life and death, success and failure fcr 
the whole twelve months, discloses, by his rapt atten- 
tion, his absorbed and awakened spirit—some such 
expression upon his face as we might imagine was 
upon the face of Samuel when he heard the words, 
“Samuel, Samuel, where art thou?"’ While the 
cherubs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Raphael, or any of 
the great painters of them may be suggested by these 
faces, they are in no sense a copy of any great master, 
but are an entirely original grouping by a famous 
artist from suggestions and thoughts expressed by us 
to him for this calendar. 

The name, Tue CALenpDaRr or Jewe-s, has thus its 
poetic and romantic interpretation, for of all jewels 
the wide world over, children are the purest, the 
brightest and the most priceless, and by poetic license 
we have taken them (and not the flashing diamond, 
the blood-red ruby, the green-eyed emerald, etc.) to 
illustrate our thought. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of this new, original and beautiful picture, 
concerning which we rest assured that our friends 
and patrons will be as delighted with it as we are, for 
it will be an exquisite and valuable work of art. 

It is intended to find its way into and adorn the 
homes of all of our patrons, and with thisin view it is 
free of everything in the way of printing and adver- 
tising, so that it can be framed and hung like any 
treasured painting and thus thoroughly enjoyed, or 
placed on an easel, a table, mantel or piano. 

The printed part of the calendar is restricted toa 
pad divided into twelve months, each month having 
its representative jewel—the Garnet for January, the 
Amethyst for February, the Bloodstone for March, 
the Diamond for April, and so on through the twelve 
months of the year; and each day of each month 
will have its appropriate motto or quotation, for 
which all general literature has been explored, re- 
ferring either directly or by poetical allusion to the 
jewel for that particular month. 

The calendar has an increased” value for this dis- 
tinctive and interesting literary feature, as it is only 
by great labor and extensive reading that such a 
literary result has been obtained. This calendar 
should have an immense sale both as a picture and 
for the literary jewel quotations, and these two 
attractions joined together must create a widespread 
interest. We wish to stir up all our agents also over 
this matter, and to open before them this extensive 
prospect of successful business. 

The retail price of the calendar will be $1.50, post- 
paid, [though the picture alone will be easily worth 


many times that amount. We have examined the 
calendar designs now on exhibition by the leading 
houses, and we are justified in claiming that this one 
is superior to them all. It will be securely packed in 
a suitable box. 

It may be added in closing that a highly beautiful 
lithographed card covers the calendar pad so that no 
printing is visible on the face of the pad until this 
lithographed card is removed and the pad used as 
intended. 


Announcement.,—In response to a con- 
siderable demand the articles published by Dr. H. S. 
Drayton on the therapeutic uses of the rectal douche 
in the Science of Health department of THe Puren- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL are now published in a revised and 
extended form. The great value of the treatment 
having been demonstrated in his professional prac- 
tice as well as by observers long before him, it is 
confidently and earnestly recommended to those 
afflicted by disorders of digestion and maladies re- 
lated to digestion. 

The pamphlet will be a very full exposition of the 
treatment, and illustrated. Orders may be now sent 
in. Price of single copies, including postage, 30 cents, 
or by the hundred copies 18 cents. Agents will find 
this a good opportunity to exploit hygienic and other 
reformatory publications. Price, 30 cents postpaid. 


The Splendid Calendar of Jewels de- 
scribed in this department of the Journat will be 
delivered postpaid to subscribers to this journal 
who subscribe for an additional year, on payment of 
$2.25. This sum includes the additional year’s sub 
scription for the Journat and the calendar. Price of 
the calendar, separate, $1.50. Price of JourNnaL, sep- 
arate, yearly, $1.50. 

New subscribers for a year, on payment of $2.25, 
will also have the calendar sent to them postpaid. 

Agents, send for terms. 


Of Such is the Kingdom, and other 
poems, by Anna Olcott Commelin. 8vo, 110 pages. 
Fancy cloth, gilt. Price, $1.50. Fowler & Wells 
Co., publishers, New York. 

An exceedingly well made book so far as the pub- 
lisher’s art goes, and attractive at first sight to even 
the casual reader. But its dainty covers are merely 
an expression of the verse within them. The first 
poem gives its title to the volume, and that is charm- 
ingly set off by the beaming child faces ot the really 
beautiful design of the frontispiece. The topics 
that represent the author's muse are various, now ex- 
pressive of liveliness, hope, and sunny joyfulness, 
anon reflecting some phase of sadness that is common 
enough among our home life The** Poems of Sorrow” 
are sweet, and to the sorrowful can not but be ac- 
ceptable. They breathe a gentle spirit that isreplete 
with consolation. It is evena pleasure to dwell on 
such verses as “* How Shall It Be?”’’ or “A Star in 
the Night.” 

Among the miscellaneous poems the ascriptive to 
the golden rod as * A National Flower” is one of the 
most finished productions of the volume. ‘‘ Summer 
Friends’’ is a very delicate bit of work. ‘“* The 
Poet’s Gift,” ‘“* The Light Within” are to be men™ 
tioned also, while ‘“* My Valentine” is a charming 
feature of schoolgirl prankishness. Mrs Commelin’s 
lyric fancy is decidedly taking, and dealing as it 
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does with things in our real home and society life 
her conceits impress us at once and leave us with 
that feeling which is experienced when a ray of 
sunshine glances upon us. Weare brightened, made 
glad and the happier by the inspiration of her 
thoughts. She has given us just the book for our 
home table, the companion for the moment or an 
hour’s reading, and a genial, helpful companion at 
any time, 


Home Decorations.—It is the delight of 
every one to adorn the home and to encourage art in 
the household, at least inexpensive art decoration. 

This is not only educational but improving, and 
renders home attractive. 

For the purpose nothing can exceed in usefulness 
and beauty our Calendar of Jewels for 1895. Price 
$1.50, postpaid, or with Pureno.ocicat Journat for 
one year $2.25. Fowler & Wells Co., publishers, 


The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy 
by Edward Johnson, M. D., sets forth the hydro- 
pathic methods and the proper manner of performing 
them. Everyone desirous of applying this mode of 
treatment should possess the book, The subject is 
treated popularly, and contains plain descriptions of 
symptoms by which disease is to be recognized, with 
detailed treatment and cure. With full and care- 
fully arranged index of subjects and groups of 
symptoms, It is,as its title indicates, particularly 
adapted for home use, and in the family, if studied 
and followed, it will be found invaluable. Price, 
$1.50; cloth binding; prepaid on receipt of price. 
Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 21st st., New York. 


Every Person contemplating matrimony 
would do wisely to purchase *‘ The Science of a New 
Life,” by John Cowan, M. D. This work has re- 
ceived the unqualified indorsement of the medical 
profession, the clergy and our other best people. 
Crown 8vo, 405 pages, illustrated. In cloth, $3; 
leather, $3.50 ; half turkey, $4. Address this office. 


The Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory, by T. Alexander Hyde, B.A., 
H.U., B.D., and William Hyde, B.A. B.D., 650 
pages, with plates, cloth, $2. Library edition, $2.50 
postpaid. 

This brilliant book has become the standard work 
for the classroom, actors, lawyers, ministers and 
public speakers, On the appearance of its first issue 
a distinguished statesman declared that it would 
soon become and long remain the classic of oratorical 
literature. The history of the book since has con- 
firmed the expectations of teachers and scholars. 
Dr. Emerson declared that Mr. Hyde’s book was the 
best on the subject now before the public; and a few 
months ago the reiterated the same statement with 
still greateremphasis. The book has been purchased 
by hundreds of teachers,and from all parts of the 
country come praise and acknowledgment of its 
great value. The strong indorsement of the press 
still continues and many public speakers write their 
appreciation of the new edition. The late Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks declared that he had read Mr. Hyde's book 
with great pleasure and profit. The eminent 
English actor, Wilson Barrett, when in Boston lately, 
wrote to a member of the histrionic profession: ‘I 
have read the Natural System of Elocution and 





Oratory and find it so carefully written that it must 
prove of great value to every student of the art of 
eloquence.”” Fowler & Wells Co., publishers. 


Christ the Orator; or, ‘‘Never Man 
Spake Like this Man.” 212 pages, extra cloth, $1.25 
postpaid. By T. Alexander Hyde. This highly 
interesting work, like his ‘** Natural System of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory,”’ is original and unique, the only 
book on the subject. Mr. Hyde seems to have the 
rare power of finding something new inthe most 
trodden field in literature. Who would expect any- 
thing new about Christ? Yet in his ‘* Ecce Orator” 
we have Christ presented in an entirely new aspect. 
It is such a vivid presentation of Christ in his ex- 
pressional nature that many have declared “ Ecce 
Orator’’ to bea fifth gospel. From all schools of 
thought, orthodox, liberal and even from agnostics, 
come the highest praise of this book. Perhaps no 
volume has created such wide interest inso short a 
time. 


The attention of the members of the 
class of 1894 is called to the fact that the class photo- 
graphs are ready for distribution and delivery. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 

“In the bright galaxy of holiday 
novelties of this kind that have come to my notice, 
your CALENDAR OF Jewets shines brightest of them 
ail.”’ Georce J. Manson. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Teachers, children, ladies shopping, 
business men, and those whose daily 
avocations may bring them in contact 
with contagion, in public vehicles, 
etc., will find its antiseptic properties 
a constant protection. Bathing and 
shampooing with it is most refreshing, 
especially when fatigued. 

To the invalid, and those who 
suffer from skin affections, dandruff, 
itching and falling hair, the deodor- 
ant, cleansing, soothing, and healing 
qualities of this soap make it truly 
valuable. 


Soft, Smooth Skin 
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Our Social Relations.—Human life is 
enriched and consolidated by its social relations, and, 
from the day when it was said, “It is not good that 
man should be alone,” until now, domestic affection 
has been the tie that has bound the race and blessed 
it. In this, as in other earthly relations, the bane has 
nclined to shadow the footsteps of the blessing, and, 
for the lack of knowledge more than for a lack of 
virtue, human life has often been wrecked. So pow- 
erful and persistent a force as the social instinct 
needs light and guidance to insure the blessing and 
avoid the bane. A little work by a great thinker, 
Prof. O. S. Fowler, aims to do this. It is intended 
to be of service to the young and a guide to the ma- 
tured, as an aid to social purity in the right re- 
straint and appropriate exercise of this most influ- 
ential instinct of the race. It ought to be perused by 
every young person dawning into puberty, and its 
fatherly monitions heeded by all. 

Its title is ‘‘ Amativeness, Including Warning and 
Advice to Married and Single.”’ It constitutes No. 4 
of the * Fowler & Wells Library;” and the small 
fraction of a dollar (25 cents) which it costs should 
give it a very wide circulation. The world suffers 
for the want of its monitions; thou-ands may be 
saved from going astray by its timely suggestions, 
and all would be profited by its perusal. 

The love literature of the day, which is so widely 
diffused and so eagerly read, serves to cultivate and 
increase this wonderful factor in human life; but it 
does not seek to educate the young to be its own 
master in the wise guidance and control of its love. 
It is the aim of this work to meet this universally 
needed result. Price, 25 cents. Published by the 
Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 2ist St., New York. 


Counsel to Parents, by Doctor Elizabeth 
Blockwell, is a standard publication of over 160 pages, 
and the fifth edition is now before the public, in cloth, 
at $1.00 postpaid. The moral education of youth 
is a subject of the very greatest importance and 
affects all the life from youth to old age. In the 
young and tender years is the time of planting such 
seeds that shall ennoble and beautify character and 
enrich the individual with qualities of heart and mind 
that will glorify our human nature. 

Dr. Blackwell takes the highest ground in treating 
of these subjects, and every parent should read and 
study the book for assistance and guidance of their 
children, and in the Lands of teachers its lessons 
and admonitions would be of incalculable benefit to 
the rising generation. The fact that it has reached 
the fifth edition is proof positive of the approved ex- 
cellence of the work. Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 
2ist St., New York. 


Would you know the temperament of 
others and your own, then read “ Temperaments,” 
by D. H. Jacques, M.D., 12mo, 239 pages, price 
$1.50 postpaid, illustrated. Fowler & Wells Co. 
Every man and woman should be conversant with 
this subject. There can be no more interesting sub- 
ject for research than is contained in this work. 


Edgar Greenleaf Bradford has written 
a work entitled ‘* Search-Lights and Guide Lights; 
or, Man and Nature—What They Are, What They 
Were and What They Will Be.” This volume is got. 
ten up in very attractive form and may be called a 





pocket edition., Bound in cloth at 50 cents, postpaid. 
Fowler & Wells Co. As the title indicates, it treats 
of subjects of universalinterest. * 


That Salesman is the Best who most 
quickly divines the character and temperament of 
his customer. The work entitled ‘‘ Temperaments,” 
by D. H. Jacques, M. D., contains a storehouse of in- 
formation on this subject, of the greatest value and 
of practical every day application in mercantile pur- 
suits. Some men and women are highly gifted by 
nature with intuitive knowledge of people and their 
temperaments; how to approach them; what argu- 
ments or special emphasisto use or make; while others 
obtain this knowledge by study and reflection, Toall, 
whether gifted in this line or not, Dr. Jacques’ work 
will prove of incalculable assistance. Sent on receipt 
of price, $1.50, postpaid. Address Fowler & Wells Co. 


Dress with Care and Taste.—Among 

the topics discussed in this work are the following : 
The Causes of Lli Health. 

How Shall Woman Dress? 

The Pedigree of the Corset. 

Physical Development. 

Art Applied to Dress. 

Moral Significance of Dress. 

Unconscious Suicide. 

Beauty of Form. 

Grace of Motion. 

Practical Suggestions. 

Are all considered in that new and highly illus- 
trated volume entitled ** The Well Dressed Woman.” 
Price $1.50, post paid. Address Fowler & Wells 
Co., Publishers, 27 East 21st street, New York. 


You May Know how to count, but it 
will materially assist you if you will send us $1.50 for 
the App1inG Macuine. It is accurate and wonderful. 
See advertisement in this journal. 


Read Our New Offer in our advertising 
columns. A set of Dio Lewis’ works, consisting of 
ten volumes amounting to $14.75, will be sent prepaid 
by express or mail for $10 to any address in the 
United States. Those desiring these books should 
avai! themselves of this opportunity at once. 

A NEW OFFER, 

The Ten volumes of Dio Lewis’ Complete Works 
for only $10 (sold separately the price would be 
$14.75), prepaid to any address in the United States. 


The Influence of the Zodiac Upon Human Life. 
By ELeanor Kirk 

Although countless volumes have been written 
upon the subject of Astrology, this is the only book 
which states the simple principles of the Zodiac in 
simple terms, making the entire matter clear to the 
average understanding. 

This volume indicates the Location, Characteristics 
and Influence of each Sign of the Zodiac, giving the 
Days for each person which each sign governs, and 
the Gems and Astral Colors associated with each. 

The Diseases of the Body, how to Cure them, and 
the Faults of Character incidental to the different 
Domains. 

The Methods of Growth for each human being. 

The Domains from which Companions, Husbands 
and Wives should be selected. 

The Characteristics of Children born in different 
Domains, and the Conditions to be observed in their 
Care and Education. 

The Personal Ability and Talent of the Individual 
with reference to Domestic, Social and Business 
success. 

This work is the result of profound research, and in 
its preparation the author has been largely assisted by 
pa é Street,A.B.N. Bound in special cloth. Price, $1.50. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, N.Y. 

















Appetizing, pure, sweet, delicious, nourishing, 
digestible and healthful. None ‘‘just as good as.” 


The Child Loves It— 
The Dyspeptic Demands It— 
The Epicure Dotes on It— 
Do You Eat It? 


No hulls nor black specks in QUAKER OATS 
Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will 
tell you, ‘‘ this is as good as ‘ or ‘‘the same 
as Pearline.” 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 


never peddled, and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the 


honest thing—send it back, 


Prof. A. F. REINHOLD’S INSTITUTE OF 


warer CURE 


European Method of Hydropathy 
Only Rational Treatment 

of all Chronic Diseases 

for Ladies, Children and Gentlemen 


105 E. 30th St., New York 


Try it. After everything else 
has failed cure can be 
WARRANTED yet in most cases 
Treatment is mild, consisting in Massage, Passive 
Movement, Vapor and Herb Baths, Packs, etc. 


Tickets, at reduced rates, at 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St. 
DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by my Invisible Tubul»r Cushions. Have 
helped more to good ing than all other 
devices combined. Whispers id. 


lasses do eyes. 


ook of proofs FREE. 


Help ears as 


ALL styles of watches from $1.38 up. Handsome 
catalogue free. Safe Watch Co.,9 Murray St.,N.Y. 
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} 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


! 


Ladies 


‘Well Dressed 
Woman” 


By Helen G. Ecob, illustrated, cloth cover; price 


| $1.00 postpaid. Address 


F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway,N. Y. | 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 21st St. 
NEW YORK 





Boston Reform Hygienic Institute 
1677 Washington St. 


Drs. S. M. & Lillian E Landis, Physicians and 
Surgeons. The Diseases of the Sexual Organs, Skin, 
Kidney and Liver Complaints. A 46 years’ very suc- 
cessful specialty, Address, 1677 Washington Street, 


| Boston, Mass., for circulars. 








A Special Offer to Our Subscribers Only. 


A $12.00 School Manikin for $2.00 and Small Monthly Payments. 





THE NEW MODEL 
AulaTo TANTS. 






































(ComveonT G88 oF One 
FORERGWELLS Co, FOWLER AWELLS CORY. ALE AWOL @ 


The New Model Anatomical Manikin 


is in many ways the best made. It contains more than 100 views of the body, each 
fully subdivided, properly numbered and lettered. ‘These are hinged to lay over each 
other and be opened or dissected, with a comprehensive manual which is much more 
than amere key. It is lithographed in colors, on fine cloth lined material, made in 
every way in the best manner. Itshows the adult human figure, one half life size, 
with some special parts enlarged and of ample size for all class work. When not in 
usé, folds and closes like a strong cloth bound book and is 18 inches square. 


OUR PROPOSITION. 


By special arrangements we are enabled to offer this great Manikin to our sub- 
scribers only, for a limited time, on most favorable terms. 

On receipt of $2.00, we will send, prepaid, the Manikin and the Manuel, the bal- 
ance, $10.00, to be paid in monthly installments of $1.00. The Manikin is sent at 
once on receipt of $2.00, and if at any time the full amount due is sent, a reduction of 
10 per cent. may be made. 























SO CCOE 61S CERES TO KDOR HERS ES SO NCOS 189. 
Please send to my address as below, the NEW MODEL ANATOMICAL MANIKIN with 
Manual, for which I enclose $2.00 and further agree to remit $1.00 per month until 
the balance $10.00is paid. 
ST CT ee Te Te eT Oe 
Iss 3c solemanigetchaneniiteiaeaiantes 
ID ads css tceitwiciseis oS eee et esr tee 











Address all ordersto Fowler & Wells Co., Pubs., 27 E. 21st St. New York. 





8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Calendar of Jewels for 1895 — 


Orders filled now 
See article in Publishers’ Department 


this issue of the Journal 
This Gem will be sent for $ 1 .50 postpaid 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


The most beautiful Calendar 27 EAST 21st STREET 
in the market. 








THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. | EVERY ONE CAN ASCERTAIN THE 
now offers as Premium to subscribers to The Peace | - WALUE OF PHRENOLOGY’”’ 


maker, who pay $1.00 a year, The Farm and Fireside, 

a semi-monthly, and 55 World’s Fair Views, very by sending a stamp for a 72 page pamphlet. 

ood. Address O. S. Fert, Business Manager, 1305 | Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., No. 27 E 

rch street, Philadelphia. 2: " " 
aist St., New York. 





HY PNOTISM: {xt wie, 
meres eae pe wee memes | ~6=6=6- Miller's Hotel, 
Nos. 37, 39 and 41 West 26th Street, 


BEFORE YOU GO WEST See sons crs 


Find out about Washington, richest of Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. 


the new States. Send for sample copy of | AMERICAN PLAN. Quiet, clean, com- 
its best Weekly paper. Address fortable, home-like. In the midst of 
the retail trade, convenient to the Parks, 
THE LEDGER, Tacoma, Wn. | Placesof Amusementand principal churches 
" ; Gentlemenaccom panied by their families, 
THE REPUTATION and ladies visiting the city for shopping, 
nt Phrenology has suffered from quacks and tramps that will find this in every way a desirable and 
have gone about claiming knowledge of which they never | agreeable stopping place. = 

not be judged by their work. The practical application of A day or two’s notice of arrival is desir- 


Phrenology is a matter of expert judgment, and requires the : 
services of those who have had training and experience. All able in order to secure rooms. 











such are welcomed to the Phrenological field, but for moun- 

tebanks and pretenders there should be no place. | CHARLES H. HAYNES, Prop. 

OUR EXAMINATION DEP'T po > P® WISH to Sell 2? 
Is conducted by Pret, Nelson Sizer, “he bee, base in you Ql: 

charge of it for nearly half a centur e has had more 

quperience than any other person living, and not only un- nterms Wanted 

derstands the subject, but is thoroughly familiar with the And forSale orExchange. 





ractical application of Phrenology to the affairs of life, 
fncluding marriage adaptation, training of children, choice | ” Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 
of pursuits, self culture, etc ieee 
-xaminations are made from pictures when desired. Send | 
for Mirror of Mind free. Address 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 
—_______—— —— | INTERNATIONAL 
YOUNG WOMEN Wanted to train for tnarigee* DICTIONARY. 

Standard of nearly all of the Schoolbooks. 
Standard of U.S.Government Printing Office. 
Standard of U. 8. Supreme Court. 


AND ———— 

AAT ENGLISH | 3 tHe One Great standard Authority, 
for-word English Trans 80 writes Justice Brewer. 
lation of the ® 


G.&C. MERRIAM CO. 


GREEK NEW TESTAMENT = $/ wensters aon 


INTERNATIONAL | Srrincrrecp, Mass., U.S.A. 


A Grand Book for Clergymen, Teachers and all | 
Bible Students. Like having knowledge of Original. DICTIONARY A Mh for free prospec- 
Endorsed by Pulpit and Press. Price $4.00. Lib. Ed. + a ye | pe aa pages, 
$5.00 by mail. Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., | Prints of old editions. 

27 E. 2ist Strcet, New York. | 
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THE LADY’S SYRINGE | 


Is as yet the only fractica/ instrument for the treat- 
ment of certain female complaints, because it is con- 
structed upon the only correct principle, viz: /nyection 
and Suction, It cleanses PERFECTLY, which no other 
syringe as yet has accomplished, and has many other 
advantages explained in our descriptive circular, 
which we mail gratis. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
17 Murray Street, New York. 
The Dorothy System of 
B Infants’ and Children’s 
Perfect fitting hygienic outtits. No Bands. No 
pins. Combining health, comfort and beauty. 
ress and Undergarments placed together and 
put on as one garment. Approved by physicians 
and appreciated by thoughtful parents. 
Materials. Prepared Work. Lavyettes. 
10 Dorothy Baby Patterns j long or $1 .00 
Send stamo for circular and samples. 
MRS. J. 8. CUNN, 
341 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A Thing of Beauty 
is a Joy Forever 





zArms 


This is applicabie to the 
Calendar of Jewels for 1895 


Price $1.50, postpaid, or for $2.25 we will send it and 
the PHRENO! OGICAL JouRNAL for one year. 
VED’<e NICTION / ” 
‘“JOKER’S DICTIONARY 
A cyclopedia of wit and humor, containing 326 
pages of Jokes, Stories, Droll Yarns and clever bits of 
repartee on every subject likely to come up in social 
intercourse. According to subject, alphabetically 


arranged. Order of your newsdealer ; or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
________ 97 Ba ot SB... Row York: 
QOCOOOOO0000000000000000000 


Corns and 
Conscience: 


cannot be forgotten. Next time 
the corn aches let it callto mind 
the fact that 


A=Corn Salve 


removes the toe-cotn exery time. 
No Pain—No Poison. Old corns 
must go—that's a strong point. 
Price, 15 cents. 










Giant Chemical Co., Phila., Pa 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SUCH IS THE KINGDOM 


OF 





THE BEST SANITARIUM 


for any sick or ailing person, who means to GET WELL, 
is in his own well ordered Home, surrounded by 
friends who sympathize with Hygienic Treatment 
directed by an expert HyG!F~IC PHYSICIAN, as is en- 
tirely practicable, 


AT ANY DISTANCE, 


by correspondence. 

_ Fuvt Directions can be sent, appropriate for each 
individual case; the right Food; about proper REST; 
directions as to EXERCISE, active or passive; baths and 
bathing; medicine—when needed—cverything of the 
kind can be fully described by letter. 


A CASE IN POINT: 


Mr. Albert Bruce Joy, the famous English sculptor 
consulted, from his home in London, the author of 
‘‘Navwrel Cure,” Dr. Page, describing his case 
(nervous prostration) as one of “life or death,” It 
was really a case of dyspeptic starvation, and pros- 
tration from awerwedh and under nourishment. A 
three months’ correspondence resulted in a complete 
cure, 


ANOTHER: 


Mr. Birge Harrison, at present one of our best 
known Americen artists in Paris, after a three years’ 
decline in France, England, and finaily in his old 
home in Philadelphia, came under tre -tment by cor- 
respondence (1885) for con-umption. The followin 
year he was again in Paris, at work at his belov 
art, and has since enjoyea uninterrupted health, 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


Charles E. Page, M.D., 867 Boylston St., Boston, 
author of Natural Cure of Consumption; How to 
Feed the Baby; Pneumonia and Typhoid Fever, ect. 


REFERENCES: 


Messrs. Fowler & Wells Co., New York, publishers 
of Dr. Page's books; Geo. D. Mackay, Esq., New 
York Stock Exchange; H. A. Tenney, Esq., Globe 
Bank, Boston; Henry A. Gardner, Chic: go, Law 
Firm of Gardner, McFadden & Co. 





A $1 Magazine for 30c. 
Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might sub- 
scribe, and we will send you Tue Str, Louis MaGa- 


zine a full year. The price of the Magazine is $1 a 
year. Asample copy for6cents. Ad 


dress 
St. Louis Magazine, 25’%9U/X" f3° 
IS ALL IT COSTS 


ONE DOLLAR = ben year, 


FOR THE NEW MAGAZINE-REVIEW, 
sé TO-DAY ” THE ONLY FIRST-CLASS 
4 REVIEW AT A LOW PRICE. 


te 
WE WILL SENO TO-DAY '’ Two MONTHS ON TRIAL 


FOR TEN CENTS. “S®S© & wHiToome, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AND OTHER POEMS 


By ANNA OLCOTT COPIMELIN 


on Holland paper, rough edges. 
large type; suitable gift book. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., - 


Beautiful and artistic cover, new and 
Price $1.50 postpaid. Address 


27 East 21st St., New York 




















A ppletous 
Fi opular Science M. onthly. 


' Edited by WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS. 


The Popular Sctence Monthly ts 
not a technical magazine. 

It 1s the ptoneer in educational 
improvement, and 1s the best pertod- 
ical for people who think. 

All its articles are by writers of 
long practical acquaintance with their 
subjects, and are written in such a 
manner as to be readily understood. 

It deals particularly with those 
general and practical subjects which 
are of the greatest interest and 1m- 
portance to the people at Jarge. 

I/lustrations, from drawings or 
photographs, are freely used in all 
cases in which the text may be there- 
by elucidated. 

Examination of any recent number 
will fully confirm the foregoing. 

$5.00 per annum, single copy, 50 cents. 


‘(D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.—N. Y. Evangeiist. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


1844~ 1895 Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 


now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 


OBSERVE! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes filled with the ripest thought of 


THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
periodical. It presents in convenient form a compilation of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 














Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 


Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


INDISPENSABLE to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 


of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in one’s self or one’s family gen- 
eral intelligence and literary taste. 

A NEW SERIES was begun witb the first number of i's 200th Volume, January Ist, 1894. With 
it were begun entirely new tales, already embracing three Copyrighted Serials, from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists; and shorter stories by proninent foreign authors. Below are named 
some of the many eminent authors already represented in this, the sixth, series. 

Rt. Hon.W. E.GLADSTONE, Prof. HUXLEY,F.R.S. Gen'l Sir ARCH’LD ALISON,G.C.B. 


Prof. VAMBERY, Prince PAUL KROPOTKIN, Sir ROBERT BALL, F. R. S. 
W. H. MALLOCK, PAUL PERRET, (French) REGINALD B. BRETT, 
Countess COWPER, FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. ERNST ECKSTEIN, (German.) 
LESLIE STEPHEN, BEATRICE HARRADEN, WM. CONNOR SYDNEY, 
FRELERIC HARRISON, Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE, W. W. STORY. 

J. P. MAHAFFY, MULJI DEVJI VEDANT, Sir BENJ. BAKER, K. C. M.G. 
ANDREW LANG, CHARLES EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
WALTER PATER, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Count LEO TOLSTOI, 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN, CHRISTINA G.ROSSETTI, The ABBE PREVOST, (French) 


With the steady improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased confidence in 
financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. To aid in its realization 
and to furnish to every lover of choice literature the strongest possible inducement to become a 
reader of THE LIVING AGE, is made the following 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


The Thirteen Weekly Issues | The Cosmopolitan, National Popular Review, 


Domestic Monthly, The Pulpit, 
of The Living Age, forming Electric Power, N. ¥. (Weekly) Sun, 
the last quarterly volume of 1894, McClure’sMagazine Springfield (Weekly) Republican, 


(October, November, December,) Midlan d Monthly, N.Y. (Weekly) Mail and Express, 


* The Etude, Boston (W eekly) Transcript, 
AND Godey’s Magazine, Boston (W eekly) Journal, 
> 7 , merican Teacher. eekly Courier Journal 
Sheen eer | Ce "Weekly Detroit Press, ” 
neo wing publications : Golden Rule, N.Y. (Weekly) Post, 


or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 
Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin with the first issue of the New Series 
(as above), and have it complete, the numbers (104) of the two years, 1894 and 1895, 
will be sent, postpaid, for only $10. 


THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more than one other periodical will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Books for Teachers and Students 


Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 
Arranged expressly for lectures; life size. Set of 
six, colored, mounted on rollers, $20.00 net. 

A Lucky Waif. A Story for Mothers of 
eswe and School Life. By Ellen E, Kenyon. 
12mo, 299 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Animal Magnetism. 
By J. P. F. Deleuze. 
horn 12mo, 52 

edition, $2.50. 

A Verse Calendar Pad for 1895, refer- 


Practical instructions. 
Translated by Thos. C. Harts- 
4 pp. Extra cloth, $2.00; library 


ring to Jewels and their Symbolism. Col- 
lated from the best Authors. Suitable 
for home, desk or office. 377 pp. 3x5 inches. 
Price, 75 cents. 


4 Superb Fac-Simile Water Color Paint- 
ing of Eleven Cherubs Surrounding a 
Child. 12x17 inches, suitable for framing or for 
placing on table or easel. Price, $1.00. 

The Calendar Pad and the Painting together for 
$1.50 

“Esop’s Fables. 12mo, 72 pp. 70 excellent 
illustrations. Fancy cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 


Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science 
Considered in Accordance with the Prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, and in Relation to 
eogers Physiology. By H. S. Drayton, A.M., 

M.D., and James McNeill, A.M. Sixth 
se revised and extended. 12mo, 354 pp. 125 
illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


Chart of Comparative Phonography, 
Showing and comparing the principal 
features in the leading systems. By Alfred 
Andrews. 15x20inches. 15 cents. 

Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do and 
Why. Describing seventy-five trades and profes- 
sions, and the temperaments and talents required for 
each. By Prof. Sirer. $2.00. 

Ecce Orator: Christ the Orator; or, 
Never Man Spake Like This Man. By T. 
Alexander Hyde. 212 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

Common School Elocution and Oratory: 
A Practical and Comprehensive Manual of 
Vocal and Physical Culture. By T. H. 
Brown, A.M, 12mo, 328 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Delsartean Physical Culture for Classes, 
Private Teachers and Individuals. Carrica 


Le Favre. 110 pp. Paper, 25 cents; extra edition, 
cloth, 75 cents 

Every Day ptography. By Amelia J. Calver, 
i2mo, 378 pp. Cloth, $1. 


Education and - Com- 
plete; Com mprieine ‘“* Physiology, Animal 
and Mental,” “‘ Self-Culture and Perfec- 
tion of Character,” ‘‘ Memory and Intel- 
lectual Improvement.’”’ One large volume. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00. 

Electrical Psychology: 
Lectures. By 
Cloth, $1.00, 

Forward Forever: A Response to Lord 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After,’ *‘Heaven on Earth,’’ and other 


A Course of 12 
John Bovee Dods. 12mo, 252 pp. 


poems. By William J. Shaw, the poet hermit. 
ismo, 34 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 


Forty Yearsin Phrenology: Embracing 
Recollections of History, Anecdotes, and 
Experience. By Prof. Sizer. $1.50. 

Gems of Goldsmith: ‘‘The Traveler,’ 
*‘The Deserted Village,’ ‘‘ The Hermit.’’ 
With Notes and Illustrations, together with a sketch 
of the great author. 12mo, 63 pp. Fancy cloth, full 


gilt, $1.00. People’s Edition, bound in boards, 25 
cents 

How to Teach Vocal Music. By Prof. 
Alfred Andrews. 12mo, 81 pp. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents 


Hyde’s Elocution and Oratory; Natural 
System. 8vo, 653 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00; 
library edition, $2. 50; half morocco, $38.25. 


Horace Mann: A View of His Life and 
Its Meaning. A Memorial Address. By J. 
B. Weston, D.D. 12mo, 24 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 


How to Paint: A Complete Compendium 
of the Art. Designed for the Use of the 
Tradesman, Mechanic, Merchant, and 
Farmer, and to Guide the Professional 
Painter. By F. B. Gardener. 18mo, 126 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

How to Conduct a Public Meeting; or, 
The Chairman’s Guide for Conducting 
Meetings, Public and Private, According 
to the Best Parliamentary Rules. With 
Rules of Order, etc. 12mo, 30 pp. Paper, 15 
cents. 

How to Read, and Hints in Choosing the 
Best Books. By Amelia V. Petit. 12mo, 220 pp. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

How to be Weather Wise: A New View 
of Our Weather System. By Isaac P. Noyes. 
12mo, 51 pp. Second edition. Paper, 25 cents. 


How to Keep a Store: Embodying the 
conclusions of thirty years’ experience in Merchandis- 
ing. By Samuel H. Terry. 12mo, 406 pp. Sixteenth 
edition. Cloth, $1.50. 

Human Magnetism: Its Nature, Physi- 
one and Psychology. By H. S. Drayton, 
LL.B.,M.D. 12mo, 1t8 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 75c. 


see to Sing; or, The Voice, and How to 
Use It. By W.H. Daniell. 12mo, 110 pp. Cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

Human Voice: Its Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Therapeutics and Training. 
12mo, 110 pp. 48illustrations. Cloth, 75c.; paper, 0c. 


Heads and Faces and How to Study 
Them: A anual of Phrenolo and 
Physiognomy for the People. By Prof. 
Nelson Sizer and H.S. Drayton, M.D. 8vo, 200 pp. 
250 illustrations. Extra cloth, $1.00. Paper, 40 cents. 


How to Teach according to Tempera- 
ment and Mental Development; or, Phre- 
nology in the School and Family. By Prof. 
Nelson Sizer. I2mo, 331 pp. 40 illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


How to Learn Shorthand; or, the Sten- 
ographic Instructor. By Arthur M. Baker. 
12mo, 41 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

How to Succeed asa Stenographer ora 
Typewriter. Quiet Hints and Gentle Ad- 
vice by one who “has been there.” By 
Arthur M. Baker. 12mo,71 pp. Paper 25 cents. 

Immortality Inherent in Nature. By 
Warren Summer Barlow, author of the ** Voices‘ 
and other poems. 12mo, 40 pp. With steel portrait 
of the author. On heavy, tinted paper, extra muslin 
binding, full gilt edges, 60 cents. 

Instruction in Shorthand: A Practical 
Plan of Twenty Lessons, for Use in Public 
Schools. By Bates Torrey. Price, $1.00. 

Looking Forward for Young Men; Their 
Interests and Success. By Rev.G. S. Weaver, 
D.D. 12mo, about 200 pp. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


Library of Mesmerism and Psychology. 
12mo, 882 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.50; library edi- 
tion, $4.00. 

Man, Wonderful Manikin; for the Study 
of Physiology and the Laws of Health, 
and Adapted to the Public Schools, with 
Manual. $4.00. 

Man in Genesis and Geology; or, The 
Biblical Account of Man’s Creation Tested 
by Scientific Theories of His Origin and 
Antiquity. By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, 149 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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Memory and Intellectual Improvement: 
Applied to Self-Education and Juvenile 
— 12mo, 231 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 
1.00. 


New Gymnastics. By Dio Lewis. For Men, 
Women and Children. 300 illus. New edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 12mo, 286 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


New Model Anatomical Manikin, for 
Schools, Colleges and Physicians, with 
Manual Complete. $12.00. 


New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Char- 
acter as Manifested through Tempera- 
ment and External Forms and Bepectally 
in the Human Face Divine. By S. R. Wells. 
8vo, 768 pp. 1055 illustrations. Extra cloth, $5.00 


Of Such is the Kingdom, and other 
Poems. Poems for the Household; Domes- 
tic Themes. A beautiful Gift Book. By Anna 
Olcott Commelin. 8vo, over 100 pages. Illustrated. 
Holland paper, wide margins, large type, gilt. 
Elaborate extra cloth cover, $1.50. 


Popular Physiology: Familiar Exposi- 
tion of Structure, Function and Relation 
of the Human System. 12mo,223 pp _ 191 illus- 
trations. Cloth $1.00. 


Pope’s Essay on Man, with Responding 
Essay: Man Seen in the Deepening Dawn. 
By Dr. Caleb S. Weeks. 12mo, 91 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. 


Physical Culture for Home and School, 
Scientific and Practical. By Prof. D. L. 
Dowd. 12mo, 322 pp. 980 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 

Practical Tygewsiting. By Bates Torrey 
The All-Finger or Touch method. Standard work on 
the subject. Third edition. Revised and enlarged. 
Royal 8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth, $1.50. a 

Phrenological Specimens, for Schools, 
Societies and Private Cabinets. 40 casts. 

net. 


Ready for Business; or, 
Oocupation. A Series of Practical Papers 
for Boys. By George J. Manson. 12mo, 108 pp. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


Science of Mind Applied to Teaching; 
A Theory of Education. By U. J. Hoffman. 
fa 379 pp. 100illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


SBert Talks on Character Building. By 
G. T. Howerton, M.S. Fully illustrated with plates, 
ott and sketches. 250 pp. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


Shorthand and Typewriting, embracing 
Shorthand History, suggestions to aman- 
uensis, typewriting in all its details, etc. 
By Dugald McKillop. 120 pp. 30 cents; cloth, % 
cents. 


Choosing an 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Char- 
acter; Including the Management of 
Youth. 12mo, 312 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner: In 
Seven Parts. By Samuel T. Coleridge. With 
illustrations by Chapman. 12mo, 71 pp. Fancy 
cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. People’s Edition, bound in 
boards, 25 cents. 


The Conversion of St. Paul. 
vis Greer, D. In three parts. 1st—Its Relation to 
Unbelief. 2d—Its False Uses and True. 3d—Its Re- 
lation to the Church. 12mo, 82 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Emphatic Diaglott. Containing the 
Original Greek Text of the New Testament. with an 
Interlineary Word-for-Word English Translation; a 
New Emphatic Version based on the Interlineary 
Translation. on the Readings of the Vatican Manu- 
script (No. 1,209 in the Vatican Library) : together 
with Illustrative and Explanatory Foot Notes, and a 
Copious Selection of References, to the whole of 
which is added a Valuable Alphabetical "ndex by 
Benjamin Wilson. 12mo, 884 pp. Cloth, bevel edge, 
$4.00 ; extra fine binding, $5.00. 


Bv Geo. Jar- 


The Fallacies in ‘“‘ Progress and Pover- 
ty;’? In Henrv Dunning Macleod’s “* Fconomics,” 
and in “Social Problems;” with the Ethics of Pro- 
tection and Free Trade, and the Industrial Problem 
considered a frforz. By William Hanson. 12mo, 191 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Temperaments and Their Relation 
to the Practical Affairs of Life. Bv D. H. 
agers, M.D., with introduction by H. S. Drayton, 

A.M., M.D. 12mo, 350 pp. 150 illustrations. $1.50. 


The Commercial Dictation Book. For 
Stoncere phersand Me yr Operators. 
y W. L. Mason. 104 pp ‘aper, 25 cents. 


The Roval Road to Beauty, Health, and 
Higher Development. Based on Diet and 
Proper Hahits of Life. By Carrica Le Favre. 
25 cents: extra ed., cloth, 75 cents. 

Full of suggestions to those who would improve 
bodily, mental and moral conditions. 


The Well Dressed Woman. A Study in 
the Practical Application to Dress of the 
Laws of Health, Art and Morals. Profusely 
> By Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 12mo, cloth, 


The Hand-Book for Home Improvement. 
Comprising How to Write, How to Talk. 
How to Behave, and How to Do uatnese, 
Complete in one volume. 12mo. 600 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Family Gymnasium. Containing the 
improved —. of wo“ rr’ calisthenics, By 
R. T. Trall, 12mo, 215 pp. 42 illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.25, 


Why Shorthand is Difficult to Read. 
12mo, 27 pp. Paper, 15 cents, 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


On all orders of ten dollars or more a discount of twenty-five per 
cent. will be given, except where the above prices are given as net. 
This offer is for a limited period only. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 


Publishers, 


27 East 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Works on Health and Hygiene. 


A Home for All; or, The Gravel Wa u 
and Octagon Mode of Building. By O. 
Fowler. 12mo, 129 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


American Womanhood: Its Peculiari- 
ties and its Necessities. By Jackson. 75 
cents. 

Amativeness. A Treatise containing valuable 
advice for the use of the Married and Single. By 
O. S. Fowler. New and Revised Edition. 12mo, 
65 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 
Plates arranged expressly for Lectures on Health, 
Physiology, etc., representing the normal position 

pos | life-size of all the internal viscera, magnified 
illustrations of the organs of the special senses, and a 
view of the principal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, 
etc. A set of six colored and mounted on rollers. By 
R. T. Trall, M.D. $20 net, by express. 


Accidents and Emergencies. ‘2mo, 46 
p., 32 illustrations. New and revised edition. 
‘aper, 15 cents 


A Theory of Population: Deduced from 
the General Law of Animal Fertility. By 
Herbert Spencer. 12mo, 44 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Chastity. By Dio Lewis. 12mo, 320 pp. Full 
gilt. Cloth, $2.00. 

Counsel to Parents. Fifth edition. By Eliz- 
abeth Blackwell. 12mo, 162 pp. $1.00. 


Chronic Diseases, Especially the Bory- 
ous Diseases of Women. By D. Rosch. 
12mo, 31 pp. Paper, 5 cents. 

Consumption: Its Prevention and Cure 
by the Swedish-Movement Cure. With 
directions for its home application. By David Wark, 
M.D. 12mo, 56 pp. Paper, 25 cents 

Digestion and Dyspeysia. By Dr. R. T. 
Trall. 12mo, 160 pp., 51 illustrations. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Dress and Care of the Feet. By J. L. Peck. 
12mo, 202 pp., 26 illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 

Diseases of Modern Life. By Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., etc. 12mo, 520 pp. 
Clotn, $1.50. 


Delsartean Physical Culture, Arranged 
for Seminaries, Classes, Private Teach- 
ers and Individuals. Illustrated. By Carrica 
Le Favre. 110 pp. Paper, 25 cents; extra edition, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

Diseases of the Throat and Lungs: Con- 
sumption, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, etc., 
and Their Proper Treatment. By R. T 
Trall, M.D. 12mo. 39 pp. Paper, 25 cents 


Education and Self-Improvement, Com- 
plete. Comprising ** Physiology, Animal and Men- 
tal,’ “*Self-Culture and Perfection of Chara ter,” 
_ Memory and Intellectual Improvement.”” By O.S 
Fowler. One large volume. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$3,00. Library edition, $4.00. 

Five-Minute Chats with Young Women 
and Certain Other Parties. By Dio Lewis, 
M.D. 12mo, 426 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Fruits and How to Use Them. By Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole. 12mo, 242 pp. Paper, 50c.; cloth, 
$1.00. 

Facts about Tobacco. Compiled by Rev. 
Edw. P. Thwing. Third edition, revised. 12mo, 72 
pp. Paper, 15 cents. 

For Girls. A Special Physiology; being a sup- 
plement to the study of General Physiology By 
Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 12mo, 225 pp., 18 illustrations 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Health in the Household, or Hygienic 
Reebere.. By Susanna W. Dodds, M.D. 600 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

Hy denic Hand-Book. By Dr. R. T. Trall. 
12mo, pp., 49 illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 


Hydropathiec Encyclopedia. 12mo, 2 vols. 


in one, 966 pp., oy illustrations. Cloth, $4.00. Li- 
brary edition, $4. 

Mrdeensthie ‘Cook Book, with Recipes 
for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 
226 pp., 98 illustrations. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 


Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. 
By R.T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 118 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Human Magnetism: Its Nature, Physi- 
ology, and Psychology. Its uses, as a remedial 
agent, in Moral and Intellectual Improvement, etc. 
By H.S. Drayton, M.D. 12mo, 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


Hygienic Home Cook Book. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. 72 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

Household Remedies. By Felix S. Oswald, 
M.D. 12mo, 229 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Hereditary Responsibility in Parent- 
age; or, the Influences of Heredity. By the 
Rev. S. H. Platt. 12mo, 14 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: 
Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hy- 
dropathic Principles. By James C. Jackson, 

12mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

How to Feed the Baby, to Make it 
poattny and Happy, with Health Hints. 

By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition revised. 12mo, 
168 pp. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

How to Grow Handsome. New edition. 
12mo, 244 pp., over 70 illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 

Ina Nutshell. Suggestions to American Col- 
lege Students. By Dio Lewis. Cloth, full gilt, 
75 cents. 

Love and Parentage. Applied to the Im- 
provement of Offspring, including Directions to 
Lovers and the Married. By O. S. Fowler. 12mo, 
M4 pp. Illustrated. Paper, 40 cents. 


Looking Forward for Young Men: Their 
Interest and Success. By Rev. Geo.S. Weaver, 
D.D. 12mo, extra cloth. About 200 pages. $1.00. 


Maternity; or, The Bearing and Nursing 
of C hildren, Including Female Education 
and Beauty. By O. S. Fowler. 12mo, 221 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Medical Electricity. A Manual for Stu- 
dents, showing its Scientificand Rational Application 
By W. White, M.D. 12mo, 203 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mother’s Hygienic Handbook. By Dr. R. 
T. Trall. 186 pp. Cloth, $1.00: paper, 50 cents. 

Management of Infancy. By Andrew 
Combe, M.D. 307 pp., 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Massage. Principles and Remedial Treatment 
by Imparted Motion. Description of Manual Proc- 
esses. By Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. 12mo, 208 pp. 
Cloth, $1,00. 


Nervousness: Its Nature, Causes, oo 
toms and Treatment. With notes of cases. By 

S$. Drayton, M.D. 12mo, 74 pp. Illustrated 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Natural Cure. By Dr. C. E. Page. 29 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

New Gymnastics for Men, Women and 
Children. By Dio Lewis, 12mo, 286 pp. $1.50. 

Nature’s Household Remedies for the 
Prevalent Disorders of the Human Or- 

anism. By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 12mo, 229 pp. 

loth, $1.00. 

Our Digestion; or, My Jolly Friend’s 
Secret. By DioLewis. 12mo, 407 pp. $1.50. 

Our Girls. By Dio Lewis. Illustrated. 12mo, 
202 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Popular Physiology. A Familiar Exposition 
of the Structures, Functions, and Relations of the 
Human System and their Application to the Preserva- 
tion of Health. By R.T. Trall,M.D. 12mo, 223 pp., 
191 illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 











Pregnancy and Childbirth. With cases 
showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. 
By Joel Shew, M.D. New edition revised and en- 
larged by H. S. Drayton, M.D., Editor PArenological 
Journal. V2mo, 131 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 

Prohibition a Failure; or, True Solution 
ss Temperance Question. By Dio Lewis. 

Oo 

¢ physiology, Animal and Mental. By O. 

. Fowler. 12mo, 312 pp. Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 

Principles of Physiology, Applied to the 
Preservation of Health and to Mental Ed- 
ucation. By Andrew Combe, M.D. To which are 
added \otes and Observations. Printed from the 
ith Edinburgh Edition. Octavo, 320 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Physical Culture for Home and School. 
By Prof. D. Dowd. 12mo, 322 pp. Portrait of 
author and 80 illustrations Second edition. Cloth, 
bevel edge, $1.50. Library edition, $2.00. 
Smoking and Drinking. By James Parton. 
12mo, 151 pp. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Self-Culture and Perfection of Charac- 
ter. By O. S. Fowler. 12mo, 312 pp. Illustrated 
Cloth, $1.00. 
Smoking and Drinking. By James Parton. 
12mo, 151 pp. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
expel Physiology and Hygiene. By 
R. T. Trall, M.D. Revised edition. 12mo, 344 pp. 
Portrait of Author and 111 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Practice of Water-Cure. By James 


Wilson, M.D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 12mo, 
144 pp. Price, 25 cents. ; 
The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John 


Balbirnie, M D., with the Confessions and Observa- 
tions of Sir Edward L ytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

The Health Miscellany. 
on Health topics. 8vo, 64 pp., 
Paper, 25 cents 


The Temperance Reformation. By Rev. 
Lebbeus Armstrong. Second edition, with a por- 
trait of the author = the 78th year of hisage. 12mo, 
165 pp. Cloth, $1.0 

The Sestaciie Practice of Hydropathy. 
With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important 
subjects, from Drawings by Dr. Howard Johnson, 
with a Form of a Report for the assistance of 
Patients in consulting their Physician by correspond- 
ence. By Edward “Johns on. M.D. 12mo, 467 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25 

Therapeu tical Uses of Intestinal Lavage 
per Rectum, By Dr. H.S. Drayton. Paper, 30c. 

Transmission: A Variation of Charac- 
ter Through the Mother. By Georgiana B. 
Kirby. 12mo, 80 pp. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cloth, ) cents; paper, 25 cents. 

The Philosophy of Generation: Its 
Abuses, with their Causes, Prevention 
and Cure. By John B. Newman, M.D. 12mo, 118 
pp... Paper. 50 cents. 

The Diet Question. 
From “Health in the 
Cookery. By Susanna W. 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

The Natural Cure. 
tion, Bright's Disease, 

“Colds” (F evers), etc. 
and How to Prevent It. 
People. By C. E. Page, 
$1.00. 

The Movement Cure. Health by Exercise. 
By George H. Taylor, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 462 pp. 
New and enlarged edition. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Royal Road to Beauty. Health and 
Higher Development. Based on Diet and Proper 
Habits of Life. By Carrica Le Favre. 25 cents. 
Extra edition, cloth, 75 cents. 

The Man Wonderful in the House Beau- 
tiful, An Allegory. Teaching the principies of 
Physiology and Hygiene, and the effects of Stimu- 
ants and Narcotics. By Chilion B. Allen, LL.B., 


A series of papers 
35 illustrations. 


Giving the reason why. 
Household,” or Hygienic 
Dodds, M.D. 12mo, 100 


Consumption, Constipa- 
Neuralgia. Rheumatism, 
How Sickness Originates 
A Health Manual for the 

M.D. 12mo, 24 pp. Cloth, 
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M.D., and Mary A. Allen, A.B., - D. 12mo, 366 
pp., over 50 illustrations, Cloth, $1.50. 

The Family Physician. A Ready Pre- 
scriber and Hygienic Adviser. By Joel Shew, M. non 
i2mo, 816 pp., 279 illustrations. Cloth, 

L ibrary edition, $3.! 30. 


The Bath: Its a and Uses in 


Health and Disease. 7 T. Trall, M.D. 
12mo, 77 pp., 25 illustrations. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 
The Alcoholic Controversy: By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. 12mo, 114 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
The Hy geeen Home Cook-Book. By R. 
T. Trall, 12mo, 72 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. De- 
signed as a guide to families and students and a 
text-book for physicians. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
12mo, 966 pp., 461 i'lustrations. Cloth, $4.00. Library 
edition, $4.50. 

The Human Voice, its Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Patholoey. Therapeutics and 
Training, a sake of Order for, Lyce- 
ums, ete. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 110 pp., 43 
illustrations. oth, 7 75 cents: paper, 50 cents. 

The Hygienic Hand-Book: Intended as 
a Practical Guide to the Sick Room. With 
an appendix, illustrative of the Hygeio-therapeutic 
movements. By R. T. Trall,M.D. 12mo, 300 pp., 
49 illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 

The Science of Human Life. With a copi- 
ous index and a biographical sketch of the author. 
By Sylvester Graham, M.D. 12mo, 680 pp. 50 illus- 
trations. Cloth, $3.00. Library edition, $3.50 

The True Temperance Platform. An Ex- 
position of the Fallacy of Alcuholic Medication. 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. 16mo, wa > ee Paper. 50 cent-. 

The Diet ‘Question. usanna W. Dodds, 
M.D. 12mo, 100 pp. 7 3 cents. 

The Scientific Basis of Vegetarianism. 
By Dr. R. T. Trall. 12mo, 36 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

‘The Science of a New Life. _By John 
Cowan, M.D. 405 pp. Crown &Svo.  Iilustrated. 
Cloth, $3.00; leather, $3.50; half turk. mor., $4.00. 

The Family Gymnasium. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. 12mo, 215 pp., 42 illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 

Thoughts on Domestic Life; or, Mar- 
riage Vindicated and Free Love Exposed. 
By Prof. Nelson Sizer. 12mo, 72 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. 

The Hydropathic Cook-Book. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustrations. Paper, 
50c.; cloth, $1.00. 

The True Healing Art; or, iy gheate vs. 
Drug Medication. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 
102 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 ce nts. 

Uterine Diseases and Displacements. A 
practical Treatise. By R. lf. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 162 
pp. Illustrated with 53 colored plates. Cloth, $5. 

Vacation Time, with Hints on Summer 
Living. By H.S. Drayton, M.D. 12mo,84 pp. 25 
cents. 

Vegetarian Cook-Book. By Edward E. and 
Mrs. Howe. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Water.Cure in cHreate Diseases. By 
James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. 
Cloth, $1.2 . 

Water-Cure for the Million. The processes 
of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 


12mo, 44 pp. Paper, 15 cents. 
Weak Lungs and How to Make Them 
Strong. Profusely illustrated. By Dio Lewis. 


12mo, 358 pp. $1.50. 

Weaver’s Works for the Young. By Rev. 
Geo. S. Weaver, D.D. 12mo, 626 pp. Cloth, $2.50. 
Embracing the three volumes entitled “Hopes and 
Helps for che Young of both Sexes, ” “Aims and Aids 
for Girls and Young Women,’ “Ways of Life; or, 
the Right Way and the Wrong Way.’ 

Well Dressed Woman. By Mrs. Helen G. 
Ecob. 12mo, 253 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

Wedlock; or, The Right Relations of the 
Sexes. By S.R. Wells. 12mo, 238 pp. Portrait of 
author. Cloth, $1. 50; fancy gilt, $2.00. 

Any of the above works will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


Any of the above Works will be sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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ECCE ORATOR! 


Christ the Orator; or, Never Man Spake Like this Man. 


By Rev. T, ALEXANDER Hype, Author of “The Natural Systein of Elocution 
and Oratory.” 212 pages extra cloth, price $1.25. 


This hook is the only one of its kind. The public speaker can find in its pages a 
rich mine of oratory and human nature, and all who are interested in the Christ 
will read this new work of genius and scholarship with profit. 


NOTICES OF 


‘Christ the Orator,”’ a critical analysis 
of Christ’s sayings according to the rules 
of Oratorical art, does indeed show that 
‘never man spake like this man.” Sur- 
viving the mutilation of texts, the utter- 
ances of the Nazarene carry in them- 
selves the explanation of their magic ef- 
fect. We think that such a book as Mr. 
Hyde’s will tend to make this fact more 
clear. New York Recorder. 


Mr. Hyde is a vivid writer and a vig- 
orous thinker. His mind evidently does 
not run in the old Theological grooves, 
though we conclude that he is sufficient- 
ly conservative. His attempt to prove 
Christ an orator is at least unique. His 
book is suggestive, full of bright and 
beautiful sayings and is quite worth a 
careful reading. New York Herald. 


Strange to say the field of thought in 
this book is comparatively new and un- 
worked. To say thatitis a profoundly 
interesting and instructive book is to 
modestly express a plain truth. The lov- 
er of Christ and his teachings will be 
srofoundly interested in its chapters. 

he Christian world needs to know all 
about the life of this one man of all the 
centuries, whose life and teachings to- 
day are shaping the destiny of the world. 

How He looked, what He did, what He 
said, how He said it, told reverently and 
from the standpoint of the facts as far as 
known, are all themes worth a study. 

The lover of the divine one will be 
more a lover by the reading. The au- 
thor’s styleis easy and flowing and never 
over-eulogistic. He throws the light of 
all modern research upon the pages and 
makes clear and illumines many a half- 
hidden text. 

The reader finds on its glowing pages 
many truths, that havelong been obscure, 
sparkling in the light of original concep- 
tion and animated expression, and now 
he no longer doubts, but with eyes open- 
ed anew beholds the Christ in wonder- 
ful reality, the Christ of olden time, 
not the Christ of middle ages, not the 
Christ of speculative doctrine, but the 
Christ of youth and manly vigor, the 
Christ that walked in simple majesty 


THE PRESS. 


along the shores of Galilee and addressed 
excited thousands that came flocking 
from populous cities to hear his living 
truths, the Christ whose voice speaks 
in the sweet accents of pathos, love and 
faith, or in strong denunciation, sar- 
casm and rebuke. Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 


A book which will be read with more 
than ordinary pleasure by many people 
whatever be their religious ideas. The 
work is full of beauty and magnetic ex- 
pression. The writer feels intensely the 
character of his subject and thereis a vi- 
tality pervading every page that gives it 
force and power. No one can read this 
book without being moved by the dramat- 
ic beauty of the presentation of the facts 
and arguments, nor can he help the con- 
viction that in some respects the realiza- 
tion of what Christ was to the world will 
be the more strong and vivid, first in pro- 
portion to the number of those who read 
its chapters. Of these chapters there 
are fifteen, each replete with interest. 
One of the thoughts which is carried 
through the whole is, that in expression 
lies the supreme power. There is no 
doubt but this is true, and that the au- 
thor is right in attributing the wonder- 
ful influence of Christ’s teachings upon 
the multitudes who gathered to hear him, 
to the eloquence of voice and manner 
with which the truths were uttered. 


Toledo Blade. 


This book will be sure to attract many 
readers because of its originality and the 
vigor of its style. The author holds that 
Christ had the oratorical temperament, 
and that in his parables and in all his 
addresses he reached the high water 
mark of eloquence. The author has 
drawn graphic pictures of the great 
teacher as he must have appeared to his 
disciples, and to the people who thronged 
tohearhim. Christ's spoken language 
is analysed and the secret of its power 
revealed, He dealt largely in figures of 
speech, sarcasm was a powerful aid and 
humor was not lacking. Mr. Hyde is 
the master of a singularly readablestyle, 
and this book has no dull pages. 

San Francisco Chronicle, 





Sent post-paid upon receipt of the price, $1.25. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 E. 21st St., New York. 



















A NEW 





OFFER. 


The Works of Dio Lewis, consisting of Ten Volumes, all in cloth binding, 
will be sent prepaid to any address in the United States on receipt 


of $10.00 net. 


Order direct from Fowler & Wells Co., 


27 East 21st Street, New York. 


New Gymnastics, for men, women and 
children. It treats of physical education, and pre- 
sents a system far in advance of any one heretofore 


recommended. With three hundred illustrations. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, 286 pp. 
$1.50. 


Weak Lungs, and How to Make Them 
Strong. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, 358 pp., $1.50. 
This work explains the origin of consumption, the 
symptoms of its several s ages, the simple means by 
which it may be known, and, when possible, cured. 


Our Digestion; or, My Jolly Friend’s 
Secret. 12mo, 407 pp., $1.50. Of all Dr. Lewis’s 
works this contains most of his peculiar style—joily, 
quaint, terse, plucky, strong, and sens ble. His per- 
fect familiarity with the subject of digestion renders 
all use of technicality and subterfuge quite unneces- 
sary. He grasps the subject with the familiarity and 
ease of one who has spent a lifetime in its study. 


Five Minute Chats With Young Women 
and Certain Other Parties. 12mo, 426 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Perhaps no man of our time knows better than 
Dr. Lewis how to preach to people who are in an 
unlawful hurry, and in his *‘ Five Minute Chats with 
Young Women,” he practices this art to perfection. 
It matters not whether you agree with him or not, 
he does not bore you. He says what he has to say 
pithily, and with racy vigor, and goes on about his 
business. He is the prince of buttonhole preachers. 
— The Christian Union. 


Our Girls. 12mo, 202 pp. _ Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.00. The phenomenal success of ‘Our 
Girls”’ rests upon the extraordinary character of the 
work. It treats the question of a girl’s health scien- 
tifically. It is perfectly true that even young girls 
read this earnest discussion of the shape and health 
of their bodies with the absorbed interest they are 
wont to bestow on love stories. No other author has 
accomplished this. 

We wish the book could enter thousands of our 
homes.—WN. Y. /ndependent. 

The book not only deserves to be read, but it w#/Z 
be read.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Prohibition a Failure; Or, The True 
Solution of the Temperance Question. 12mo, 266 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. This volume expresses the views 


of an earnest temperance worker, and, whether right 
or wrong, he is entitled to a hearing on the subject; 
those who agree with him will be pleased with his 
work, and the most ardent prohibitionists should 
The book 


read this, that they may know both sides. 


is written in the author's usual clear and readable 
style, 


Chastity; Or Our Secret Sins. 12mo, 
820 pp. Full gilt, $2.00. This was the author’s 
favorite book. In it he thought he reached the high- 
est altitudes of his life. It is a suggestive fact that 
while the author turns this very delicate subject 
inside out, mothers of highest character and intelli- 
gence, the presidents of female colleges, and others 
of peculiar sensibility in such matters, praise the 
book without reserve. 

There is rot a delicate question concerning our 
sexual life which is not unreservedly discussed in 
this volume. Let every unmarried and every mar- 
ried woman and man with this book in hand study 
these vital questions which heretofore have been 
kept in a sort of suspicious mystery. 

Mrs. Duffy, author of several excellent books on 
women, wiites: The world is borne down to the 
gates of death and hell by its woful ignorance on the 
subject on which ‘* Chastity” treats. Dio Lewis is 
not only a hero, but an apostle. I thank him for 
writing the work. 

Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University, 
writes: I have examined ‘* Chastity” carefully. I 
find in it evidence of the great care and high mood 
in which it was composed. 


Gypsies; Or, Three Years’ Camp Life in 
the Mountains of California by Dio Lewis with a 
Party of Friends. 416 pp 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
It is very rare that any work on any subject is so full 
of rollicking fun with such an underlying current of 
discriminating sense and manly courage. Thrilling 
experiences with wild cats and grizzlies, the flumes of 
the redwood forests, the fall of a big tree, camp life 
in and about the wonderful Yosemite, visit to the 
southernmost parts of California, verrible experi- 
ence with Indians, etc. 


In a Nutshell. 
College Students. 
gilt, 75c. 

College hygiene is in a deplorable state. This 
little book will do much good.—Prin. Brancroft 
Phillips Academy (Andover). 

Sincerely interested in Dr. Dio Lewis’s writings 
Have introduced many of them into public schvols.— 
Pres. Shepherd, College of Charleston (S. C.) 

The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., 
M.D.—By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This work, prepared at the desire of and with the 
codperation of Mrs. Dio Lewis, has just been pub- 
lished. 


Suggestions to American 
12mo, 178 pp. Extra Cloth, full 
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Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Con- | How to Read Character. A New Illus: 


sidered in Accordance with the Princi- trated Handbook of Phrenology and 
ples of Phrenology and in Relation to Physiognomy, with upward of one hun- 
Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By dred and seventy engravings. $1.25. 


H.S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMEs 


| Popular Physiology. An Exposition of 
McNer1, A.M. Extracloth. $1.50. - 


the Structures, Functions, and Rela- 
tions of the Human System and the 
preservation of health. By Dr. TRALL. 
bound in cloth, $1.00. 


Forty Years in Phrenology; Embracing 
Recollections of History, Anecdotes, | 
and Experience. By Prof. Sizer. $1.50. | 

. f a . The Constitution of Man; Considered in re- 

Vew Phystognomy; or, Signs of Character, lation to external objects. By Gero. 
2 ——, press oa gem Comsk, with por.; bound in clo. $1.25, 
< é 0 s a 2S 712 , | 
ine rotted med Diving” nf | Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them. 


illustrations. By %. R. Wells. 5.00. A manual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
. , ; oa nomy forthe people. By Prof. NELson 
Chowe of Pursuits; or What to do and Why. | Sizer and H. S. Drayton, M. D. Oct. 


Describing seventy-five trades and pro- | 
fessions, and the temperaments and | ; . 
talents required for a By Prof. | The Phrenological Bust, showing the lo- ° 
SIRER. $2.00. : cation of each of the Organs. $1.00. 


paper, 4oc. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take 
up the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending 
the American Institute of Phrenology. At list prices these 
amount to about $15.00. The set wil! be sent by express for $10.00 

To SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who 
will send $2.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send 
at once. This offer is good for a limited time only, 





Fowler 8 Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Please send to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET [Price $10.00] 
for which I enclose $2.00, and further agree to remit promptly $1.00 on 
the first of each month until the balance $8.00 zs paid. 


Express Address NN iitiain is tha high alette ten ame co bends de eeeeendaaiesed 


pHidla nied GAGAiteed abort i iiuanentaeensiectabaudmeitiaas 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$125.00 


: Water Color Painting. 


The subscribers of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH will be delighted with our new offer. 

We have placed on the market, at considerable cost, a superb work otf 
Art entitled THE CALENDAR OF JEWELS, composed of a water color paint~ 
ing and a daily calendar pad. 








The painting is on extra heavy bristol board 12x17 inches, suitable for 
framing or adapted to the easel or table without framing. 

The scene of the painting is laid in the clouds. In the center of the 
picture is an ideal child's face and head of greatest loveliness and charm; and 
around him are grouped eleven cherubs delightfully differing from each other, 
yet each of exquisite face and expression. The eleven cherubs and child 
represent the twelve months of the year ; and the latter is supposed to be 
receiving from the former, prophecies of all that is to happen during the year. 

It can be imagined what scope of form, change of feature, difference in 
expression and play of color this design gave the artist: but the picture must 
be seen and studied day by day for all its beauties to be discovered and 
appreciated. It enchains the attention and lingers in memory ; and one is 
ever desirous of returning and looking at it again, so beautiful and entrancing 
is it. Nearly every mother will find a face to remind her of her child; and 
every father will be touched and ennobled by this beautiful vision of child 
and cherub, of earth and heaven. 

The daily Calendar in pad form, which accompanies the picture, and can 
be attached thereto or net as desired, is composed of extracts from the 
writings of the best authors, referring to jewels or their symbolism, and thus 
forms a treasure house of most beautiful thoughts most beautifully expressed. 





To obtain this grand work of art we require from each ana every sub- 
scriber 75 cents in addition to the regular yearly subscription price of the 
Journal of $1.50, making a total of $2.25. 

This inducement is only extended to present yearly subscribers on renew- 
ing or to new yearly subscribers to this magazine. 


SPECIAL OFFER is made to all who desire to canvass for this JOURNAL 
in connection with this ART Work. 

A sample copy of the Calendar will be sent, boxed, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1.00, to those desiring it for canvassing purposes. 

The regular price of the Calendar of Jewels is $1.50, postpaid. 

For further description of this magnificent calendar see publishers 
department in current issues of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
oF HEALTH. 


Fowler & Wells Co. 


27 EAST 21st STREET - = NEW YORK 

















Save Time and Money, 


Clubbing for 1894 and 1895, 


For the accommodation of our readers and friends we have made arrangements 
for the combination of other publications with our popular and useful magazine, as 
follows: The subscription price to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH is $1.50, and any of the following may be included with it at the prices given. 
We would call attention to the fact that in some cases noted reductions are only 


made on new subscriptions. 


Atlantic Monthl 

Arthur’s Home Magazine 

American Agriculturist 
Teacher ... 

pe Bee Journal 
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ry 


~ oa" Magazine. . 
” Poultry | Yard. 
“ Woman’s Journal 
~ a . 
Art Magazine.. 
“ Amateur 
Architecture and Building . 
Babyland 
Belford’s Magazine 
Cassell’s Family Magazine 
Century Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 
Critic 
Christian at Work.. 


Churchman 

Christi -n Herald 

Cultivator and Country Gentleman 
Current Literature. 

Demorest’s Magazine 

Detroit Free Press......... 
Eclectic... ° 
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Forest and Stream. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated.. 
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Godey’s 
Good Housekeeping . 
Golden Rule. 


Good Health ‘Household Monitor).... 


Hall's Journal of ae enna 
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and Country Magazine.. 
Housewife . 
Homiletic 
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“ of Health . 
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Harper’ s Monthly 
Weekly 
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Illustrated London News, with Special Mid- 


summer and Christmas Numbers 
Independent. ... 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
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Jenness Miller Magazine. 


Journal of Education. 


aes Field’s Washington 
Ladies’ Home Companion... 
Lippincott’s Magazine 


Magazine of Art 

Mother’s Nursery Guide (Babyhood). 
Musical World 

North American Review 

New England Magazine 

Our Little Men and Women 


~ Dae . 
Observer 
Once a Week 
Old Homestead 
Outlook (The) 


Popular Science 
Phonete Journal Magazine 
Phonetic Journal 

Puck.. . 
Panzy 

Peterson’s Magazine 
Poultry World 
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Political Science Quarterly ... 


Rural New Yorker... 


Review of Reviews ........s.sseeee...e ce 


St. Nicholas 
Scribner’s Magazine . 
Scientific American 
- with Supplement 
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Week! 
Standard ( hicago) 
School 

Scottish American 
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Stenographer 

Treasury 

Teachers’ World 

Twentieth Century 
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Times Weekly 

Texas Siftings . . . 

Voice (Pro.) ......ccccccccccses 
Vick’s Magazine ....... . .. 
Werner’s Magazine 

Wide Awake 
World Weekly . 
Witness “* 
Woman’s Illustrated World 
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The only condition for obtaining the above reduction is that the person ordering 
shall subscribe for or be a subscriber to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH; then any number of the above publications may be ordered. Make up your 


list and send on the amount, saving time, money, risk and trouble. Agents can often 
offer the above combinations to advantage. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO.... 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK. 
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Practical Typewriting 


By BATES TORREY. 


Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE TOUCH 
OR ALL-FINGER METHOD. 


For Schools, Business Colleges and Private 
Instruction. 
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8vo, over 200 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
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Margaret, Anna, [ellie Kellogg (triplets 14 months), Watkins, New York 


The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s Food—so she has them with her to-day. 


Child Growth (in fact, all growth) depends upon nourishment. That 


is the important problem in the critical period of youth- 
ful development familiarly known as ‘‘ growing.” The rapidly increasing activity of 
the vital forces makes a severe demand upon the nutritive powers; and the failure to 
obtain adequate nourishment often results in a permanently stunted and impoverished 
physique. 








Ridge’s Food supplies this need more abundantly than any other known diet. 
It combines the two requisites of high nutritive value and perfect digestibility to a 
degree which has made it for thirty years the means of physical salvation to the children 
and youth of succeeding generations. 


The same properties have made it the unfatling reliance of nursing mothers, invalids, con- 
Z J 5 4 } 
valescents, and all others suffering from weakened or impaired digestion. If not sold by your 


druggist a sample can will be sent for ro cents by the manufacturers. 


A pamphlet prepared by a physician of large experience, with invaluable hints for the 
child and the aged, will be sent to any address, mentioning this publication and sending 
stamps for return postage. 


WOOLRICH & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


PALMER, MASS., U.S. A. 









A Pleasant Surprise Confronts You 


i” 
in Looking at the BEAUTIFUL fac-simile 
Water Color Painting 


entitled the 


Calendar of Jewels 


fOr 1895 
GIVEN to each YEARLY subscriber to the 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH for 1895 


HIS bit of ART WORK and the JOURNAL 
for the coming year will be sent on 
receipt of $2.25, postpaid. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street, New York 
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